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Maintenance 
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A CITY OF THOROSEALED 
HOMES 


OAK RIDGE, TENN. 











FAR 
AS THE EYE 
CAN SEE 


Individual masonry homes and 
apartment buildings of this vast proj- 
ect, deployed over thousands of acres 


of virgin timber lands, are protected 


with THOROSEALED exterior walls. 


~ 


Why are Architects, Field Engineers 
and Many Large Contractors 
Pleased with Results? 


As one contractor states: “We get 


the best and most satisfactory results 


at reasonable cost when we use 


THOROSEAL.”’ 
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Specify... Mhoroseal 


TO KEEP WATER OUT 
OF MASONRY WALLS 


Get our 20-page brochure 
pictorially describing in 
detail "HOW TO DO IT”. 
It's yours for the asking! 


STANDARD DRY WALL PRODUCTS 


BOX X, NEW EAGLE, PENNSYLVANIA 




















> NEWS 


ABOUT HOUSING! 


AN OLSONITE COMBINATION 
SINK, DRAINBOARD THAT IS... 


New 
Sanitary 
Stain Proof 


Easily Kept Clean 
(soap and water) 


Heat Proof 


Good Looking— 
permanently 


Chip Proof 
Crack Proof 
Peel Proof 





It’s new and now available! The result of fifteen months development 
work with Detroit Housing Officials. Fits all five combination sinks. Made 
of Olsonite with patented universal setting. Designed exclusively for 


public housing and other projects. Replaces the old, wood type. 


* 

DIVISION SWEDISH CRUCIBLE STEEL 
8561 BUTLER, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

ON REG, 
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American-Stavdard Heating Equipment and Plumbing Fixtures 
Designed and Engineered for every kind of job 



































@ Look over the new construction jobs 
that are going up today and you'll find 
more and more of them with heating 
equipment and plumbing fixtures by 
American-Standard. This isn’t surpris- 
ing when you remember that the Amer- 
ican-Standard line is the most complete 
in the industry .. . and offers the widest 
flexibility in designing and styling for 
structures of every type and size from 
individual houses to multiple dwelling 
units. 


American-Standard products are rec- 
ognized for their engineering and con- 
struction advantages, too. Their long 
life and dependability in service con- 
tribute to lower maintenance costs... 
and tenant satisfaction. 


Check with your Heating and Plumb- 
ing Contractor. He'll gladly give you 
up-to-date information about the com- 
plete American-Standard line of heat- 
ing equipment and plumbing fixtures. 
American Radiator & Standard Sani- 
tary Corporation, P.O. Box 1226, Pitts- 
burgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


ole 


FOR THE BATHROOM: These smartly-styled, 
durably-constructed American-Standard 
Plumbing Fixtures combine real economy 
with long service. The Master Pembroke 
Bath and Ledgewood Lavatory shown above, 
are made of rigid cast iron with a thick 
coating of lustrous enamel. The _ close- 
coupled Cadet Water Closet is of non- 
absorbent, easily-cleaned genuine vitreous 
china. There's a complete line to fit every 
requirement of design and styling. 


FOR THE KITCHEN: The new Triwell Sink by 
American-Standard rates ace-high with 
housewives. In addition to the double com- 
partments for easy dishwashing, it oes ot 
for quick, sanitary plate rinsing and garbage 
handling in a unique center well. This well 
has its own drain, and contains a large, cov- 
ered strainer basket of chrome-plated brass. 
For years of service, the Triwell is made of 
acid-resisting enamel on a base of durable 
cast iron. 


FOR UTILITY ROOM OR BASEMENT: You'll find 
heating units in the American-Standard line to 
cover every type of heat and every kind of fuel. 
The Arcoliner Oil Boiler illustrated is a new 
model designed for hot water systems only, 
which makes possible new economy in auto- 
matic heating. Quality built throughout, it has 
wet base construction to prevent overheating of 
floor, and features built-in water heater. 


THROUGHOUT THE HOUSE: These New Multifin Convectors provide 
even, comfortable heat, while their attractive cabinets complement 
the furnishings of the room. In addition to 63 stock model sizes 
for either free-standing or partially recessed installation, there are 
models to meet your special building requirements—including 


extra sizes, and types for one-pipe steam and for fully recessed 
installation. 





LOOK FOR THIS MARK OF MERIT 


American-Standard 


First in heating ... first in plumbing 


my emving home and unduastry 
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ONE STORY UTILITY PACKAGED 
ee VAN-PACKE CHIMNEY 
Adaptable to other 

ion Week” ¢ Underwriters’ Lab. tested and 

gomolee approved for use with all fuels. @y 


¢ Meets FHA requirements. 
e Approved by Uniform Building Code. 
'— @ Easily installed in all 


seasons. 


e A lifetime chimney. 
































L VAN-PACKER CORPORATION 
Rm. 1749, 124 West Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
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The Hydraulic Water Ram 


Meets all problems of clogs and stoppages in sewer and 
drainage systems. No chemicals—no electric cables. Sue- 
ceeds in minutes where other methods fail. Get the facts. 


Ask for literature 


HYDRAULIC MFG. CO., Kiel, Wisconsin 


Housing, 


Population, 
and 
Dilapidation 
Studies 








Makes a tight shut-off— 
All one piece — can't 
come apart 


As the bottom of 
“Good” White Velvet 
Seat Tank Bulbs is ful- 
ly rounded, they fit 
tightly into the seat, 
no matter at what 
angle they fall into the 
flush valve seat. Con- 
sequently they make a 
perfectly tight shut-off 
even when the valve 
seat is slightly imper- 
fect. 

The bulb is heavy 


enough to snap down into the valve, yet buoyant enough to 
pop out at a mere touch of the flush handle. 


As there is no seam between the top and bottom, there is 
nothing to come apart. 





Made in sizes to fit every valve. 


bood Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


191-197 Lincoln Ave., New York 54, N. Y. 


“GOOD" \.ns.. Tank Bulbs 
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President Truman asks for limits 
on housing construction and 
credit page 263 


NAHO Committee on Federal- 
Local Relations records progress 
during July page 264 


“Real estate lobby” continues to 
stir up local battles against public 
heusing page 265 


Plans for war housing under way 
in National Security Resources 
Board summarized page 272 


Three state courts rule on hous- 
ing referenda page 276 


Over half of Louisville’s over- 
income families move to homes 
of their own page 278 


Massachusetts saves money by 
developing insurance economies 
page 279 


















THE LIGHT IS GREEN... 


The President’s request of July 18 that construction of public and 
private housing be curtailed was not a red light for local housing pro- 
grams being planned under the Housing Act of 1949. It was not even 
a yellow light; it was a green light. 


From what we can gather at the time this editorial is written, there 
is no real threat that men and materials used for housing in 1950 will 
seriously interfere with our military needs. There is, on the other hand, 
a serious possibility that military expenditures will generate an infla- 
tionary spiral; to guard against that possibility, the President wanted 
to ask the Congress for some control powers, particularly over credit. 
Such a request on his part had to be prefaced by an exercise of the 
control powers he already possessed. 


His order was not a near-death blow to the public housing program. 
It has already been made clear that the order does not limit planning, 
site acquisition, slum clearance, and architectural work. There is a 
green light for all those operations. The control takes effect only at 
the point when a project is about to be bid. 


We advise full speed ahead on this pre-construction work. Sup- 
pose we should end up with 200,000 dwellings ready for bidding next 
January; if Russia meanwhile has come to her senses and there is a 
resultant cutback in military expenditures, the readiness of this volume 
of construction may be a great help in avoiding a serious recession. If 
the war crisis should be more severe in January, the prepared plans can 
be quickly utilized for war housing in cities where it is needed and the 
plans shelved in communities not adjudged critical. 


It’s plain common-sense to push even harder, during the balance 
of 1950, at the completion of the preliminary phases of housing develop- 
ment. 


The light is green... 
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puts limits 


Just three weeks from the day on 
which United States air and sea forces 
were ordered to Korea and Formosa, 
President Truman called for a series 
of housing construction and credit 
controls. 

In three July 18 letters—one to Ad- 
ministrator Raymond M. Foley of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency; 
one to Carl R. Gray, Jr., administra- 
tor of Veterans Affairs; and one to 
Harley Hise, chairman of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation—the 
President requested 10 curtailments of 
federal housing aids. In general, his 
request was that these agencies follow 
a conservative policy during the next 
six months. He said: 

% . it is already clear that, as a 
result of events of the last month, 
many materials used in residential and 
other construction will be required in 
increasing amounts for national defense 
purposes. It is imperative that these 
requirements be met fully and without 
delay. These increased demands will 
aggravate inflationary tendencies al- 
ready evident in some of these mate- 
rials unless positive actions are taken 
to reduce pressures in residential con- 
struction.” 


Specifically 

Specifically, the President asked for 
the following controls: 

1—A limit of 30,000 units of public 
housing put under construction in the 
six-month period July through Decem- 
ber 1950 

2—Use of July 1, 1950 as ceiling date 
for construction costs when analyzing 
property values for federal mortgage 
insurance or guaranteed loans 

3—Reduction in maximum amounts 
allowable for federal mortgage insur- 
ance or guaranteed loans 

4—Down payment requirement for 
modernization and repair loans 

5—Reduction in credit availability 
from Federal Home Loan Bank— 
aimed at slowing down savings and 
loan association transactions 

6—A full stop on commitments for 
direct housing loans to educational in- 
stitutions (a program just getting set 
to go under the Housing Act of 1950) 

7—A full stop on 100 per cent GI 
loans, with 5 per cent down payment 
required. 

8—Further increase in above GI loan 
down payment requirement in amount 
equal to inflation in housing costs since 


July 1, 1950 


August, 1950 


Korean Crisis 


on housing construction, credit 


9—A slow-up in making direct Gl 
loans (another program just getting 
started under the Housing Act of 
1950) 

10—A_ slow-up in the number of 
mortgages purchased by the Federal 
National Mortgage Association (which 
had just got more funds for such pur 
chases under the Housing Act of 1950) 


Immediate effect of the Presidential 
directive of July 18 seemed to be pri 
marily psychological. The requested 
housing controls were part of a series, 
all of which made it clear that the 
world situation no longer permitted 
“business as usual” and helped set the 
stage for Mr. Truman’s request the 
following day for Congressional author- 
ity to curb consumer credit and to es- 
tablish a system of priorities and alloca 
tions for materials “necessary to pro- 
mote the national security; to limit the 
use of materials for nonessential pur- 
poses.” These proposals were incor 
porated in the “Defense Production 
Act of 1950” (S. 3936), which went at 
once to the Senate Committee on Bank 
ing and Currency. 


Public Housing Effect 

In the field of public housing, the 
word from Washington is that the 
Presidential directive was not intended 
to slow down the planning of new 
projects or the execution of final con- 
tracts between the Public Housing 
Administration and local housing 
agencies. Further, the President's let- 
ter to HHFA Administrator Foley 
contained no hint of any slow-down in 
the Title I, slum clearance and rede 
velopment program of HHFA’s divi 
sion of slum clearance and urban re- 
development. On the contrary, a news 
report late in July indicates that the 
redevelopment program will continue 
unchanged—with capital grant ear- 
markings to continue unabated and 
with preliminary and final advances 
of loan funds to proceed as usual. 


As of the July 18 date when the 
President's control requests were made, 
PHA had approved development pro- 
grams for just about 30,000 dwellings 
(not counting those on which construc- 
tion was started before July 1). The 
“development program” is a document 
that establishes the general scheme for 
the proposed project, including cost 
estimates, in sufficient detail to permit 
the execution of an annual contribu- 
tions contract. After this contract is 


executed, funds can be borrowed for 
acquiring land, for completing plans 
and specifications, and for actual con 
struction. The time required between 
the approval of the development pro 
gram and actual! construction may run 
as little as three months where the site 
is vacant and can be quickly acquired 
—and where the architects and the local 
authority personnel are experienced. 
But where slum sites are chosen, the 
time required is considerably greater. 
It is pointed out that since more than 
half of the proposed dwellings covered 
by development programs approved be 
fore issuance of the President's directive 
were on slum sites, it is obvious that 
construction under that directive will 
not be limited to projects that have 
already reached the development pro 
gram stage. 

The report is that the Presidential 
limitation on public housing represents 
a 25 per cent cut-back; that, had there 
been no Korean war, 40,000 dwellings 
in low-rent projects might have reached 
the construction stage before December 


31. 
Disposition Halted 


Although no such reference was in 
cluded in the Truman July 18 letter 
to HHFA Administrator Foley, dispo 
sition of World War II housing to local 
agencies was temporarily halted as of 
July. Agreements already made are 
being carried through but it was un 
derstood that no more federally-owned 
housing would be transferred to local 
ownership until a clearer picture could 
be obtained of the effect of such trans- 
fers on possible war requirements. 


Private Housing Effect 

Both the Federal Housing Adminis 
tration and the Veterans Administra- 
tion acted immediately on the Presi- 
dent’s July 18 requests. On that same 
day, FHA Commissioner Franklin. D. 
Richards froze construction cost figures 
as of July 1, 1950 as the basis for 
mortgage insurance and reduced dollar 
mortgage limitations on single family 
dwellings from $16,000 to $14,000. He 
also set up a 10 per cent down pay 
ment requirement for property im- 
provement loans and increased the 
amount of required down payment for 
all mortgage insurance plans. 

On July 19, VA Administrator 
Gray telegraphed all VA offices to 
make the requested changes in the GI 
home loan program. 

The effect of these financing cur- 
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tailments on the private homebuilding 
industry has been variously estimated 
as a 20 per cent to 40 per cent cut 
in the rate of production during the 
next 12 months. Government econo- 
mists are quoted as predicting a drop 
of some 300,000 new apartments and 
houses over the period, whereas the 
National Association of Home Build- 
ers is said to anticipate the higher, 40 
per cent drop. 

On the farm housing scene, the De- 
partment of Agriculture announced 
that farm building loans will be ap- 
proved only when the amount of the 
loan plus any other indebtedness on 
the farm does not create a total debt 
of more than 95 per cent of the ap- 
praised value of the farm. In addition, 
farm loans will be limited to 95 per 
cent of the building costs estimated 
as of July 1. 

What Next? 

Official Washington is unanimous 
in proclaiming ignorance when asked 
“how far will this go?”—or “what 
about 1951?” Unofficial observers are 
almost as unanimous in predicting that 
allocations of steel will develop into a 
priorities system for many materials 
used in housing and that 195] housing 
construction will be limited to areas 
where it is definitely needed in con- 
nection with the expansion of military 
activities and military production. 

We Quote... 

Comments on the new controls have 
come from many housing officials con- 
cerned with federal, state, and local 
programs. 

FHA Commissioner Richards said 
that “the new credit controls will be 
felt more strongly in the higher priced 
ranges because of the proportionate in- 
creased equity requirements in connec- 
tion with higher priced transactions.” 

Commenting upon the effect of the 
Korean war on the Connecticut state 
housing program, Governor Chester 
Bowles said, “We are going ahead. 
The 10,000-home program is now so 
well advanced that the current inter- 
national crisis will not jeopardize the 
completion of these sorely needed 
homes in any event... ” 

New York State Housing Commis- 
sioner Herman T. Stichman warned 
against a too severe cut in home build- 
ing by federal officials: “If home build- 
ing is curtailed too drastically, not only 
will the veterans of the last war and 
their families, some of whom are now 
finishing their fifth year of crowded 
living in converted barracks and other 
emergency shelter, be forced to more 
years of such existence, but after the 
present hostilities new veterans and 
their families may have to join them 
in other similar converted barracks . . .” 
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NAHO COMMITTEE MAKING PROGRESS IN 
IMPROVING FEDERAL-LOCAL RELATIONS 


NAHO’s Committee on Federal- 
Local Relations did big business during 
the month of July. It chalked up some 
of its most important records of achieve- 
ment in the field of improved federal- 
local relations since its organization ten 
years ago. 

Meetings of the Committee’s full 
membership were held twice during 
the month with top staff of the Public 
Housing Administration in Washing- 
ton: on July 7 and 31. Representatives 
of the Committee were in Washington 
again on July 20-21 to confer with all 
the PHA area directors. Then, during 
the week of July 24, regional repre- 
sentatives on the Committee were pres- 
ent at a series of PHA area office meet- 
ings, called at the Committee’s sugges- 
tion, to channel out to local authorities 
word of the new policies and_proce- 
dures worked out during the Washing- 
ton conferences. 


The Issue 

The main business of all these many 
sessions was how to simplify PHA 
procedures in order to speed along 
progress under the Housing Act of 
1949. Trying to overcome criticism 
of delays in the program—criticisms 
that had been growing in frequency 
since the passage of the act in July 
1949—had been the continuous busi- 
ness of the Committee since its 1949-50 
membership was named in November 
of last year. But in late June, the 
chairman of the Committee, Brown 
Nicholson of Columbus, Georgia, felt 
that a really decisive move would have 
to be made to get to the heart of the 
difficulty. He authorized the issuance 
of a letter to every local authority in 
the country, asking them to cite spe- 
cific examples of any delays they were 
encountering in getting their programs 
under way. 

From the replies it was possible for 
the Committee to boil down to some 
half dozen those major procedures that 
were creating bottlenecks to quick ac- 
tion and the Committee’s July job was 
developing new procedures to assure 
immediate improvements. 

With the President's July 18 limita- 
tion on construction of public housing 
(see page 263), a new element was 
added to the situation and, here again, 
the Committee was an important in- 
fluence in the formulation of the policy 
covered in the editorial statement on 
page 262 and in the general news story 
on the President’s controls on page 263. 


Good News 
The “good news” on simplified pro- 
cedures was sent out to the Associa- 





tion’s agency members on July 13, fol- 
lowing the Committee’s July 7 meet- 
ing: (1) the policy of limiting site 
cost to 20 per cent of development 
cost has been modified, to give latitude 
fer special local circumstances, with 
PHA field office directors instructed 
to assume responsibility for evaluating 
such circumstances; (2) Washington 
will not impose any construction cost 
limitations in addition to the $1750- 
per-room statutory limit; no dwelling- 
unit cost ceilings will be established 
until more experience under the new 
Act can be accumulated; (3) land ac- 
quisition procedures are considerably 
simplified so that local authorities can 
move ahead on an economical and effi- 
cient basis; (4) PHA is committed to 
speeding along the revision of the 
present form of annual contributions 
contract, with an agreement that con- 
tracts signed in the currently existing 
form can be easily amended to carry 
the revised provisions once they have 
been set. A subcommittee of the Fed- 
eral-Local Committee has been work- 
ing on this contract for some time and 
will continue to do so until a final 
document satisfactory to both the Com- 
mittee and PHA is evolved. 

Full details of all of the above ac- 
tions were placed in the minutes of the 
July 7 meeting, which also went out 
to all agency members of the Asso- 
ciation on July 27. At the July 31 
meeting of the Committee, a review 
of progress made to date was a prin- 
cipal item on the agenda. 


Local Autonomy 

In the interval between the two 
Washington meetings, the Committee’s 
major accomplishment was arranging 
to have the results of the July 7 session 
explained to all PHA area directors— 
and then having a series of area meet- 
ings called with all local authorities to 
enable discussion of the changed poli- 
cies and procedure. Basic to all of the 
changes was the Committee’s insistance 
on giving to local authorities every re- 
sponsibility not specifically assigned to 
PHA in the Housing Act of 1949, 
thus giving as free a hand as possible 
to local officials to build and operate 
low-rental housing projects adapted to 
the needs of their communities rather 
than developments built to a set of 
uniform regulations sent out from 
Washington. 

Unanimous appreciation of the full 
cooperation of PHA’s Washington staff 
in affecting the above changes was 
expressed by the Committee at its July 
31 meeting. 
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News coming in from the local battle fields across the 
country during July on the issue of public housing bore 
at least one strong resemblance to the dispatches from 
Korea: most of it was bad. 


HOUSTON— 

Major defeat was in Houston, where on July 22 local 
citizens turned down a 2500-unit program for which the 
city council has already approved a cooperation agree- 
ment. The vote ran 35,141 against the program and 
22,060 for it. High spots of the campaign in Houston 
are carried below, as well as news notes on other cam- 
paigns that were lost or looming during the month of 
July. 

A report from Houston on the battle there is quoted 
as follows: 

“Houston experienced much the same type of fight as 
was carried on in Seattle, Miami, Little Rock, Beaumont 
. . . except for the increased intensity of the opposition’s 
drive. 

“One new twist appeared in the Houston battle. The 
opposition (in this case, The Houston Home Protection 
Committee) waited until the city had signed the co- 
operation agreement with the Houston Housing Au- 
thority before they demanded a referendum. The ques- 
tion as it appeared on the ballot was whether or not to 
repeal the cooperation agreement. Thus it was necessary 
for voters favoring the agreement to cast their ballots 
against the ordinance in order to vote for public hous- 
ing. Much confusion resulted and many who intended 
to vote for public housing found too late that they had 
in fact voted against it. 

“Spearheading the fight was Ervin W. Blum, execu- 
tive director of the Housing Authority of the City of 
Houston, and an organization known as the Citizens 
Committee for Slum Clearance. Mr. Will Clayton, former 
Undersecretary of State, was chairman of this commit- 
tee and Mr. R. E. Smith was vice-chairman. 

“A sound movie, entitled, “The Human Harvest’ was 
shown throughout the city to local civic clubs, business 
men’s groups, theaters, and on the local television station. 
It featured “Houston, young, viril, and progressive . . . 


with its fine banking system . . . beautiful churches 
and schools . . . its inland port . . . and many fine build- 
ings ... its peerless transportation system—and its filthy, 


disease-ridden slums.’ The contrast was shown between 

the progressive city and the backward slums. Then the 

answer was pictured in the now existing low-rent public 

housing projects. The Houston Housing Authority and 

the Citizens Committee for Slum Clearance found this 
(Continued page 266) 
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Good news on the country-wide drive to get action 
under the Housing Act of 1949 shows in the “Box Score” 
figures on page 271: a total of 211,075 units approved 
by city councils under cooperation agreements; a total of 
21,200 units under final financial assistance contracts 
with the Public Housing Administration. The 344 local- 
ities that had brought their programs to the cooperation 
agreement stage had either had none of the type of real 
estate opposition described in the column at the left— 
or had successfully overcome it. 


MARIETTA, GEORGIA— 

A housing referendum won overwhelmingly in Mari- 
etta on July 14—but it was unofficial. The story of the 
vote is best told by Katherine Barnwell, staff writer for 
The Atlanta Constitution, as follows: 

“Mariettans voted overwhelmingly in favor of a pro- 
posed $1,000,000 Negro housing project Friday in what 
was called ‘the most unusual election ever held here.’ 

“The vote was 1458 for and 72 against clearing slums 
in the Mulberry-Cole Street area and erecting a 125- 
family Negro project. 

“Mayor Sam Welsch said the indorsement in a ‘people's 
referendum’ cleared the way for a public hearing. He 
said city council could overrule the Marietta planning 
commission and the Marietta board of appeals and re- 
zone the property for the project. 

“Balloting broke all records for special elections. The 
previous record was 998 persons who voted on a bond 
issue. But the election was ‘unusual’ in other ways, too. 


“Hat boxes were used as ballot boxes. 


“At least one voting ‘booth’ was on a downtown side 
walk. 

“The election was not staged officially—but unofficially 
by the ‘people of Marietta.’ 

“Some citizens refused to vote at all, doggedly insisting 
the election was ‘illegal.’ 

“The mayor was threatened with a ‘stay at the jail- 
house’ for permitting the voting. 

“Those were some of the sidelights as voters marked 
their privately printed ballots either for or against ‘Slum 
Clearance and the Marietta Housing Project in the Mul- 
berry Street Area.’ 

“Mayor Welsch, who financed the referendum out of 
his own pocket, said opponents of the proposed Negro 
housing project ‘tried to prevent the election because they 
knew the people would vote overwhelmingly for it.’ 


(Continued Page 268) 
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BAD NEWS— 

(Continued from page 265) 

a very effective weapon against the 
opposition. 

“*Can you afford to pay somebody 
else’s rent, whose income may be 
greater than yours?’ and ‘Socialized 
Public Housing’ were the by-words of 
the Houston Home Protection Com- 
mittee. The word socialized was used 
to an extent that many thought that 
the real name for the program was 
‘Socialized Public Housing’ . . . Ex- 
tensive use of the above two slogans in 
large, half-page newspaper ads, in con- 
stant radio breaks, and in small pamph- 
lets that were passed out to the public, 
were very telling in the outcome of the 
election, 

“The city newspapers of Houston 
took a neutral stand on the issue and 
spoke neither for nor against public 
housing. A generous amount of space 
was allotted to present the issues of the 
election but the papers were careful 
at all times to remain completely neu- 
tral and to report both sides of the 
issue. 


Letter Campaign 

“In the last few days of the cam- 
paign the opposition circulated a letter 
to all residents of areas that were 
heavily populated by slum dwellings. 
The letter said in effect that if the ordi- 
nance were defeated, then all these 
areas would be cleared immediately and 
the people living within the areas 
would be forced to move almost with 
out notice. This technique, of course, 
had the effect of frightening many of 
the long-time inhabitants into opposing 
additional public housing. 

“In an effort to counteract this action 
the Citizens Committee for Slum 
Clearance circulated a letter to the same 
areas pointing out the lies and fallacies 
contained in the opposition’s claims. 
Also, 90,000 letters were sent out to 
the registered voters telling them the 
story of public housing and slum clear- 
ance. Along with each letter went a 
sample ballot showing the voter how 
to cast his vote in favor of public 
housing. . . . 

“On the day before the election was 
held the opposition took seven full 
pages in all local dailies with the an- 
nouncement of construction of about 
13,000 new low-cost homes for low-in- 
come families. This approach has been 
tried by the opposition earlier in the 
campaign but was dropped when of- 
ficials demanded a $100,000 perform- 
ance bond. Thus they waited until 
the last day and came out with their 
old claim again. Since the election, 
they are claiming that expected short- 
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BAD HOUSING AND COSTS 


units... 


living in the substandard area. 


aid from the city. 
this rent bill was $36,975.20. 











Denver Pays for Its Blight 


Paul Deutschmann, staff writer for the Denver Post, assigned to 
study and report on blight in Denver, recently came up with these facts: 
“Denver's blighted area comprises less than 10 per cent of the land 
in the city, about 6 per cént of the population, and 6 per cent of living 


“Miss Bernice Reed, welfare head, reports that nearly $100,000 a 
month is spent for general relief and aid to dependent children clients 
That comes to about $1,250,000 a year. 
“A third of the money is spent for rent. . . 

“In the blighted area, every fifth family is receiving some kind of 
More than a third of this aid is for rent. 


“In a year, the department pays $443,702.40 to landlords of the 
blighted district—approximately one-fourth of the total amount of rent 
they receive from all property in the area... 

“Residents of the blighted area account for 30 per cent of the load 
[out-patient and emergency case load of Denver General hospital}, 
cost the city about $570,000 a year. The bill is paid for by tax funds . 


Last May 








ages of materials will undoubtedly 
hamper or completely halt construction 
on these new homes. 

“On election day, reports were re- 
ceived that owners of slum property 
stood outside the polls and threatened 
their tenants with expulsion if they 
voted in favor of public housing. Also, 
several precincts refused to allow certi- 
fied poll tax holders to vote unless they 
were property owners. And at one 
polling place, precinct workers openly 
instructed voters as to which way to 
vote. It was felt by proponents of pub- 
lic housing that it would be wiser to 
call for a new referendum in _ six 
months rather than to contest the elec- 
tion. 


Issue: Federal Aid 

“Some quarters felt that the real issue 
being fought in Houston was not public 
housing but rather: should Houston 
accept any more federal aid. According 
to this line of reasoning, the fierce city 
and state pride of the people made 
them question whether the blighted 
areas did in reality present a problem 
that they could not handle by them- 
selves. Nor is there any denying that 
the constantly repeated charge of social- 
ism had its effect on the voters. This 
phase of their campaign should not be 
taken lightly by proponents of public 
housing. 

“Thus went the battle for public 
housing in Houston. Proponents were 
overwhelmed by the tremendous sums 
of money spent in defeating public 
housing. It was estimated that the op- 
position spent at least $150,000 in the 
Houston fight. Those favoring public 
housing did everything in their power 
to combat the lies and confusion caused 


by the opposition. They fought valiant- 
ly and took defeat bravely.” 


PORTLAND, MAINE— 

On July 5, the city council of Port- 
land, Maine, voted 7 to 2 against the 
creation of a local housing authority. 
The vote was a victory for the real 
estate interests that had been working 
to convince the community that public 
housing was not only unnecessary but 
“dangerous” since the proposal for an 
authority was first discussed in the fall 
of 1948 (the state did not pass an en- 
abling law for low-rental housing un- 
til May 1949). 

The turn-down followed two public 
hearings on the issue, one in March of 
this year; another in June. At the first 
hearings, the report of a citizens com- 
mittee that had been appointed a year 
earlier by the city council was pre- 
sented. This committee had made an 
11-months study of the city’s housing 
problem and recommended a three-way 
approach to it: the “Baltimore Plan,” 
public housing, and urban redevelop- 
ment. 

The real estate board took over the 
hearings and got the city council to 
reserve a decision on the report for 
three months, during which time the 
real estate board promised to make its 
own survey and prepare its own report. 
Three months later, the realtors’ report 
was presented at the second public 
hearing. But, in the face of the strong 
support for public housing evident at 
the meeting, the realtors asked for an- 
other extension of time: one more 
month. At the end of the month, when 
the city council was prepared to vote 
on the issue, the realtors came forward 
with a 52-page report, prepared joint- 
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ly by them and the state homebuilders 
association. The report, submitted too 
late for real study by the council and 
for any criticism of its factual base, 
demonstrated that not only were there 
no slums in Portland but that there 
was no lack of adequate, low-rental 
housing for low-income families. The 
realtors, too, came out soundly for the 
“Baltimore Plan” and upbraided the 
citizens committee for not having seen 
to it that its recommendation in this re- 
spect had been at once put into effect. 
They said that the fact that this sound 
approach to meeting Portland’s housing 
needs had not been adopted was cer- 
tainly “not their fault.” 

The realtor-builder report also delved 
deep into the origins of the public 
housing idea and came up with a 
scholarly analysis of its sponsorship: 
Marx, Engels, Hitler, Mussolini, Lenin, 
Stalin. Not only this particular section 
of the report but most of its contents 
followed the lead of the “canned” cam- 
paign kits of the home-builders. 

C. L. Weaver gave generous amounts 
of his personal time to the Portland 
fight, inasmuch as he was one of the 
few persons in the area with direct ex- 
perience in the field, through his war 
housing connection in the neighbor city 
of South Portland, where he heads up 
the war created housing authority. He 
writes: “At this time it is a little dif- 
ficult to interpret the negative action 
of the city council. It is well known 
that Maine is generally conservative, 
also that Maine is inclined to shy away 
from any involvement with the federal 
government.” 


McCOMB, MISSISSIPPI 

The mayor and a majority of the 
city council in McComb, Mississippi 
were defeated in an election on July 
18—all of them having favored public 
housing. A full-page advertisement had, 
urged their defeat—the ad having been 
sponsored by the “Committee Opposing 
All Socialistic and Government Domi- 
nated Programs.” 


CALIFORNIA— 

A state-wide referendum on housing 
is in the cards for California voters. 
A petition campaign to put the question 
on the ballot was successfully con- 
cluded in July by the opponents of 
public housing (see pages 275 and 290). 
The proposition to go on the ballot is 
that every time a housing project is 
proposed for a community, the ap- 
proval of a majority of qualified elec- 
tors must be secured through a refer- 
endum. If this requirement is sanc- 
tioned through the November state- 
wide vote, California housing officials 
say they will be out of business. 
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BAD HOUSING AND PROFITS 
Norfolk Slum Landlords Prosper 


A typical example of the inflated value of most of Norfolk's blighted 
housing is a dwelling assessed for $3630 with an annual rental income 
of about $4500, taxes of $98, and negligible maintenance, according to 
a recent report on blighted areas in Norfolk by Consultants Harrison, 
Ballard, & Allen. Under the appraisal system set up by the consultants, 
the redevelopment authority will purchase the house for about $5800. 

The report discloses that for one 40-block area, the total tax revenue 
was less than $40,000—the estimated cost of city services well over 
$250,000, including $90,000 for the public school. 

An average housing unit assessed at $400 was renting for $142 a 
year per room (under rent control), the tax bill was $10.80, and very 
little was paid for maintenance, the survey showed. 














ILLINOIS — WISCONSIN — TEXAS 

In the three above states, referendum 
proposals continue to pop up apparent- 
ly under the stimulus of the state- 
wide real estate organizations. 

In Illinois, to get a housing referen 
dum on a November ballot, petitions 
carrying the required number of sig- 
natures must be accepted by mid- 
August. Petition campaigns were 
under way in July in Peoria and Joliet 
and the idea was pending in Chicago 
as of early August (with little expec- 
tation, however, that it could succeed 
there). In Peoria it is reported that 
cash prizes were being offered for get- 
ting large numbers of signatures on 
the dotted line. 

In Wisconsin, a petition for a refer- 
endum was completed and filed in 
Madison during July and one was in 
process in Kenosha. Earlier, a referen- 
dum was lost in LaCrosse. However, 
the referendum there was advisory to 
the city council only and to date the 
council has not acted to defeat the 
proposed program. In Madison and 
Kenosha the referenda are mandatory— 
the governing bodies will be required 
to vote for or against proposed pro- 
grams in accordance with the wishes 
of the general electorate. 

In Texas, a referendum was lost in 
June in Raymondville, with cam- 
paigns continuing in behalf of getting 
a housing question on the ballot in 
Dallas and Galveston. 


COMING— 

Coming are referenda in Cairo, 
Georgia on August 23; in Pine Bluff, 
Arkansas on August 29; in Tucson on 
September: 26; in Flint and Jackson, 
Michigan in November. 


AMERICAN LEGION— 

When the American Legion meets 
in annual convention in Los Angeles 
in October, word is that the national 
“real estate lobby” will be in there 
pitching to swing the Legion’s power- 


ful support over to its side. A letter 
went out from the National Association 
of Home Builders to all its state and 
local branches recently, urging them 
to see that the delegates recommended 
for service on key convention commit- 
tes (legislative, resolutions, and hear- 
ings) have the proper anti-public hous- 
ing point of view. The NAHB letter 
said that Legion policies are formed by 
a “comparatively few men behind the 
scenes” . . . and NAHB wants to be 
sure that it knows who these men 
are, so that it will be assured of plenty 
of “influence at court.” 

The Legion now stands behind pub- 
lic housing and is on record in strong 
criticism of the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards for the “misinfor- 
mation” it publishes and for its “con- 
fused” and “callous” treatment of the 
veterans housing problem. 


SAVINGS AND LOAN “KIT"’— 

The new United States Savings and 
Loan League “kit” of anti-public hous- 
ing propaganda (referred to as on the 
way in the July Journat) is now avail- 
able. It carries “canned” slogans, ad- 
vertisements, and editorials designed to 
reach “different elements of the popu- 
lation in the community ...” There is 
a set of three editorials provided—one 
emphasizing “sound logical reasons 
why government housing is wrong”; 
another, an appeal “to the statistical- 
minded individual”; and a_ third, 
“‘emotional’ reasons why government 
housing should be defeated.” 

“Continual emphasis” on the “paying 
someone else’s rent” theme is urged. 
The “socialism” theme should be played 
down, the “kit” advises, inasmuch as 
it is hard for the average citizen to 
grasp. The League claims its use has 
“not been spectacularly effective.” 

A “canned” news story and speech 
are also provided in the “kit” and em- 
phasis is given to particularly effective 
slogans and advertisements. 
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GOOD NEWS— 
(Continued from page 265) 

“Former Mayor L. M. ‘Rip’ Blair and 
several other citizens took out an in- 
junction forbidding the city-wide refer- 
endum, which Judge 
Blair said he was against building the 


srooke signed. 


Negro project on the proposed site “be 
cause it is in a white residential sec- 
tion.” He pointed out that both the 
Marietta planning commission and the 
Marietta board of appeals had turned 
down efforts to rezone the affected 
property. 

“*T did not vote,’ he said. ‘This elec- 
tion is strictly illegal. The whole mat- 
ter rests with the courts.’ 

“Mayor Welsch contended the site 
selected for the project already was 
inhabited by Negroes ‘living in the 
worst slums you ever saw.’ 

“He said the referendum was not il- 
legal since it was merely a ‘straw vote’ 
held by the people—not the city. ‘No 
tax money was spent, he said. “We 
used hat boxes instead of the regular 
ballot boxes—and used no city equip- 
ment.’ 

“As for a threat by Attorney Guy 
Roberts that the jailhouse yawns for 
him, Mayor Welsch smiles: ‘If they 
throw me in jail, the people have prom- 
ised to bring me fried chicken, steak 
and even a television set. I might be 
better off.’ 

“The fifth ward polling place was 
located on the sidewalk because of- 
ficials of the Federal Savings and Loan 
Company (usual voting place) op- 
posed the referendum. When it began 
to rain, Ward Manager Sidney Bremer 
picked up the card table and hat ballot 
box and moved the ‘booth’ under a 
theater marquee—still on the sidewalk. 
“We offer curb service,’ he laughed.” 


VALDOSTA, GEORGIA— 

An official referendum was won in 
Valdosta on July 31 by almost a 2 to 
1 vote, with the city council follow- 
ing up at once with the approval of a 
reservation request and a signed co- 
operation agreement for a 150-unit 
program. 

Trouble started in Valdosta this 
spring when a 400-unit program was 
proposed to the city council. The real 
estate board went into action at once 
through a newspaper campaign, using 
the “canned” approach on the threat 
of socialism that public housing carries. 


MILWAUKEE— 

With construction about to get under 
way by the Milwaukee Housing Au- 
thority on a 730-unit vacant land proj- 
ect, the “can-you-afford-to-pay-some- 
body-else’s rent” campaign has recently 
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MILITARY HOUSING AT FORT KNOX, KENTUCKY 





More than 15 families have already moved into completed apartments in this 
1000-unit, $9 million project being built under the 1949 military housing act. 





moved into Milwaukee and a petition 
for a referendum is going the rounds. 


Good news is the vigorous leadership 
of Mayor Zeidler, who has put up a 
number of winning fights in the com- 
munity ever since he took office in 1948 
in behalf of city-aided and state-aided 
projects. The mayor in late June de- 
clared war on the opponents of public 
housing, saying that the real estate in- 
terests “were trying to divide Milwau- 
kee citizens on the phony question of 
the home owner paying someone else’s 
taxes.” He said: 

“I will meet with every energy at 
my disposal the efforts of the Milwau- 
kee County Property Owners’ Asso- 
ciation, the Milwaukee Real Estate 
Board and the Affiliated Taxpayers to 
stop the city’s blight elimination and 
low-rent housing programs. 

“The paid lobbyists of these groups, 
many of whom do not even live in the 
city, appear determined to stifle the 
city’s growth, to cause its tax base to 
deteriorate and to force thousands of 
citizens and veterans to live in trailers 
and barracks. 

“Using an argument calculated to 
rouse selfishness and greed in many 
otherwise decent small home owners, 


the spokesmen for big real estate in- 
terests are trying to divide Milwaukee 
citizens on the phony question of the 
big interests paying some one else’s 
taxes. The answer to this argument 
should come back like thunder from 
every veterans group whose members 
paid in blood and anguish for the de- 
fense of the very property that has en- 
riched these lobbyists.” 

Joining with Mayor Zeidler in his 
all-out blast at opponents of public 
housing was the county commander 
of the American Legion, Christ Sera- 
phim, saying that “veterans of the 
legion do not consider public housing 
a political fraud or socialistic ... We're 
tired of phony labels that are attached 
to every piece of progressive legislation 

We're tired of resolutions, refer- 
endums, and other delaying tactics . . . 
I assure you that we will be vigorous 
in our support for decent housing.” 


ILLINOIS— 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars, De- 
partment of Illinois, adopted a resolu- 
tion at its annual encampment in June 
endorsing the program provided by the 
Housing Act of 1949 and recommend- 
ing to its members that they actively 
engage in supporting programs in their 
respective communities. 








WINNING THE FIGHT... 


a booklet that tells how to effectively combat the real estate lobby’s all-out 
fight against public housing on the local level is just off the press. The 
booklet discloses the opposition’s strategy for defeating public housing 
at the “grass roots” and tells how to counter the attack. Single copies, 
50 cents; special rates for quantity orders. Title of the booklet: “Win 
ning the Fight,” available from National Housing Conference, 1025 
Vermont Avenue, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 
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CATHOLIC WELFARE CONFERENCE— 

The news service of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference recently 
conducted a national survey on housing 
and came up with the report that priests 
in all parts of the country testify to 
the continued pressing need for hous- 
ing for families at the bottom of the 
economic ladder. The report also re- 
corded that most of the respondents 
to the survey questionnaire told of— 
and deplored—the attacks being made 
on public housing by real estate in- 
terests and building and loan associa- 
tions. 


Simultaneously with the above re- 
port, the National Conference of Cath- 
olic Charities released a pamphlet on 
public housing prepared by its secre- 
tary, Monsignor John O'Grady. It does 
an eloquent job of pleading the case 
for public housing—and for new forms 
of private housing aid. 


NORFOLK 
All City Council Candidates 
Favor Housing, Slum Clearance 

Each of the eight candidates who 
ran for three vacancies on Norfolk’s 
city council recently publicly endorsed 
the city’s slum clearance and low-rent 
housing program. 


The three successful candidates, who 
ran on the same ticket, had this to 
say about the program in their plat- 
form: 


“We endorse the program of the 
Norfolk Redevelopment and Housing 
Authority, which will eliminate much 
of Norfolk’s horrible slums, reduce the 
cost of supplying municipal services 
to the areas affected, and vastly improve 
the deplorable conditions under which 
a part of our population now lives. 
It will also enable Norfolk to obtain 
desirable sites for private industries and 
for public thoroughfares, schools, and 
recreation grounds. We do not think 
such a program could or would be 
undertaken by private capital. We be- 
lieve that the program should be so 
administered as to aid only those fam- 
ilies in obtaining decent housing ac- 
commodations who, because of their 
economic conditions, could not other- 
wise obtain them, and to protect fully 
the legitimate rights of private property 
owners—and inasmuch as the au- 
thority which administers the program 
is a local body composed entirely of 
responsible Norfolk citizens, we have 
every confidence that these things will 


be done.” 


Two hold-over members of the coun- 
cil have also publicly announced their 
positions in favor of the slum clear- 
ance and low-rent program. 
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BALTIMORE 
Housing, Redevelopment Projects 
Get Go-Ahead From City Council 

Some 2000 units of new housing— 
over 900 of them private middle-in- 
come units and the balance public low- 
rent—came a step closer to reality for 
Baltimore with the approval by the 
city council of ordinances for condem- 
nation of sites for two redevelopment 
projects and of two sites for low-rent 
public projects. 

The ordinances approving condem- 
nation of the redevelopment sites pave 
the way for the Baltimore Redevelop- 
ment Commission to acquire the land 
and turn it over to private companies 
for redevelopment. 

The first of the two redevelopment 
projects, in what is known as the South 
Waverly area of the city, will eliminate 
all existing structures and completely 
redevelop the area. The Waverly 
Apartments Corporation of Baltimore 
will undertake the redevelopment, pro- 
viding 291 garden apartments at rents 
of $59, $69, and $79 a month for one-, 
two-, and three-bedroom units. A small 
part of the site will be used for retail 
commercial buildings. The redevelop- 
ment project as planned is designed to 
improve street traffic in the area. 

The Broadway Development Cor- 
poration of Baltimore is prepared to 
redevelop the second area, adjacent to 
the Johns Hopkins Medical Institution. 
The project will include an elevator 
apartment building of 150 units and 
garden-type apartments for 506 fam- 
ilies. Community stores will be pro- 
vided for the areas near the elevator 


and garden apartments. Shelter rents 


on dwelling units will vary according 
to type of construction and are expected 
to not exceed $56, $62, and $69 for 
one-, two-, and three-bedroom units 
respectively. 

Approval for the two public housing 
project sites, both slum areas, was given 
in a 20 to 1 vote late in June. The 
projects will provide low-rent housing 
for 1100 families—650 in one and 
450 in the other. Earlier, three vacant 
sites had been approved by the city 
council to launch the Baltimore hous- 
ing authority on its program under the 
Housing Act of 1949 (see April Jour- 
NAL, page 125). 

Oliver C. Winston, executive director 
of the housing authority, commenting 
upon the speed with which the city 
council approved the slum sites, said: 








“Opposition was negligible consider- 
ing the fact that displacement of about 
1000 familities on the two sites is in 
volved. Opposition was confined, for 
the most part, toa few property owners 
who had natural anxieties as to how 
they will be compensated for homes or 
businesses that would have to be ac 
quired by the authority. 

“.. . The authority feels that at least 
one reason for the slight opposition was 
the thorough preparations it made for 
acquainting the people residing in the 
site areas with the full facts . . . Dis- 
cussions were held with key individuals 
of the neighborhoods involved as soon 
as the sites were publicly announced, 
and meetings followed at which there 
was a frank and thorough airing of 
problems attendant upon relocation of 
homes and businesses, effects on school 
capacity, and other related considera- 
a 


NEW YORK CITY 
Moves Ahead on Three Fronts 
To Add 23,000 Housing Units Soon 

New York City—with 45,000 apart- 
ments built with federal, state, and 
city funds now occupied—in June was 
taking action to (a) get another 14,800 
federally aided units into construction 
soon, (b) 4000 more state aided apart- 
ments started, and (c) 4468 city aided 
units into construction or occupied in 
the near future. 

Latest action toward the federally 
aided projects was the signing of the 
loan and annual contribution contract 
between the housing authority and the 
Public Housing Administration for five 
more projects—St. Nicholas Houses, 
1523 units; Baruch Houses, 2000 units; 
Edenwald Houses, 1900 —s units; 
Throgg’s Neck Houses, 1200 units; 
and Brevoort Houses, 900 units. 

A loan and annual contributions 
contract for Breukelen Houses, 1598 
units, had previously been signed and 
the opening in June of bids on $2.5 
million worth of temporary loan notes 
for financing of the project marked the 
initial financing in the country of a 
public housing project initiated under 
the Housing Act of 1949. 

Breukelen Houses, like Edenwald 
Houses and Throgg’s Neck Houses is 
to be built on substantially vacant land. 
Eight other projects—Baruch, 2000 
units; Washington, 1500 units; Van 
Dyke, 1450 units; Jefferson, 1600 units; 
St. Nicholas, 1523 units; South Jamaica, 
600 units; La Guardia, 800 units, and 
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Brevoort, 900 units—will be built on 
slum sites. 

Ground breaking on the St. Nich- 
olas and Breukelen projects was sched- 
uled for the end of July. The housing 
authority, first allocated 20,300 units 
by PHA for the first two years of the 
federal program, recently received 
PHA permission to increase the total 
by 3700 units, permitting the authority 
to add probably four additional proj- 
ects, for a total program of 24,000 units. 

Sites for three state aided projects, 
Carver Houses, Forest Houses, and 
Redfern Houses, totaling 4000 units, 
also have been selected and approved 
recently and application for five other 
state aided projects are in the process- 
ing. 

Three city aided projects with a total 
of 2398 dwelling units — Parkside 
Houses, Sedgwich Houses, and Gun 
Hill Houses — were scheduled for oc- 
cupancy by late June and another city 
aided project, Pomonok Houses with 
2070 units, was scheduled to go into 
construction early in July. 


CINCINNATI 
City Appropriates $175,000 to 
Finance Relocation Project 

Cincinnati’s city council, following 
the recommendation of its housing and 
redevelopment committee, in May 
appropriated $175,000 to defray one- 
third of the cost of building ap- 
proximately 70 relocation housing 
units for low-income families in the 
city. The ordinance appropriating the 
money provides that the other two- 
thirds of the funds for the project will 
be obtained through sale of Cincinnati 
housing authority first mortgage bonds. 
Total cost of the project is estimated 
at $525,000. Low-income families dis- 
placed by public improvements and 
slum clearance will be tenants of the 
dwellings. 

Federal aid to public housing and 
slum clearance is held up in Ohio 
pending the outcome of a state supreme 
court decision on the constitutionality 
of tax exemption of property owned 
by Ohio housing authorities (see Febru- 
ary JouRNAL, page 48). It is expected 
that a decision will not be handed 
down before next fall. 

The appropriation of the money is 
considered to be recognition by the 
city council that immediate action is 
needed to meet the needs of families 
to be displaced by public improve- 
ments. Mayor Albert E. Cash heads 
the committee that made the recom- 
mendation. 

The project is to be built on vacant 
land and will be of the two-story row- 
house type. Architects have already 
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been selected. Rents are expected to 
average $40 a month. 

When costs of the project have been 
determined on the basis of construc- 
tion bids, the city council will decide 
whether additional relocation projects 
will be authorized. 

Financing of a part of the cost of 
a project through sale of housing au- 
thority first mortgage revenue bonds 
is a plan first used by the Milwaukee 
housing authority in 1948 to finance 
construction of veterans permanent 
projects. Later that year the Madison, 
Wisconsin housing authority used 
the method to finance construction of a 
veterans project. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Contract for First Redevelopment 
Area Signed; Flanner House To Build 

A contract for the sale of property 
in the first redevelopment area in 
Indianapolis was signed July 12 be- 
tween the Indianapolis Redevelopment 
Commission and Flanner House 
Homes, Inc., a nonprofit organization 
that will undertake the redevelopment. 
Flanner House Homes bought the 
property for $23,390 and will begin 
construction soon on a combined self- 
help rebuilding program and a new 
rental unit program for the area. The 
site has been assembled by the rede- 
velopment commission with funds 
from a tax levy authorized by the 
state legislature. 

Part of the site will be redeveloped 
with so-called “self-help” housing with 
the residents contributing to the project. 
Flanner House Homes will have con- 
trol of the land until each house is 
completed. Another part of the project 
area will be redeveloped with single- 
and multi-family rental units. The con- 
tract calls for rental units to be started 
within 90 days of the signing of the 
contract and completion within a year. 
Self-help units are to be started within 
120 days and completed within 18 
months. 

The redevelopment commission will 
be responsible for installation of streets, 
sidewalks, and sewers, and some grad- 
ing in the area. The commission will 
also work with the city park board 
on development of a park and boule- 
vard within the project area. 

LOS ANGELES 
LHA Completes Relocation of 639 
Families Month Ahead of Schedule 

Relocation of some 2000 people in 639 
families was completed in late June 
in a three-block area known as Bunker 
Hill in Los Angeles—more than a 
month ahead of schedule. The Hous- 
ing Authority of the City of Los An- 
geles undertook the relocation program 
under contract with the city water and 








power department, which will build 
new offices on the cleared site (see 
March Journat, page 102). 

Under the contract between the hous- 
ing authority and the water and power 
department, the authority managed all 
rental properties during the 12-month 
period it carried on the relocation pro- 
gram, maintained the buildings, and 
set up an office to assist in finding 
homes for tenants of the area. Families 
eligible for public housing were given 
priorities on the authority’s list. 

The housing authority recently put 
under way a similar relocation project 
in an area to be cleared for new police 
and health department buildings. 

Sidney Green was in charge of re- 
location, working under Roy L. Pat- 
terson, management director. 


CHESTER, PENNSYLVANIA 
Single Magistrate’s Court Will Hear All 
Housing Cases; Enforcement Pushed 

A single magistrate’s court will be 
used to hear all housing cases in 
Chester, Pennsylvania, a suburb of 
Philadelphia, under a new minimum 
housing standards enforcement cam- 
paign started recently. Clarence G. 
Smedley, director of public safety, 
heads up the program, which is based 
on a new ordinance calling for hous- 
ing law enforcement. Inspectors duties 
have been reorganized in the city, 
calling for use of a single inspector 
for all types of inspections. 

Director Smedley has called for vol- 
untary compliance with the new pro- 
gram. Cases will be taken to court only 
when owners of dwellings not meeting 
minimum standards refuse to comply 
after reasonable notices, warnings, and 
a period of grace. 


JACKSONVILLE 
League of Women Voters Sparks 
Campaign for Housing Laws, Court 

Jacksonville’s League of Women 
Voters is pushing a campaign for hous- 
ing rehabilitation in the city through 
enforcement and strengthening of laws 
for housing standards. The League has 
asked for a special housing court to 
hear cases of housing violations and is 
asking the city for a compilation of 
existing ordinances on housing so that 
it can distribute booklets to landlords 
and tenants informing them of their 
rights and responsibilities. 

The League also recently heard re- 
ports by the city’s health commissioner 
and the director of sanitation on re- 
habilitation plans as carried out in Bal- 
timore and Charlotte. The health com- 
missioner said he was disappointed in 
“the lack of accomplishment in Balti- 
more despite the great publicity which 
that city has gained concerning its 
program.” 
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In any future war we can expect 
urgent housing needs to arise almost 
immediately in all industrial commu- 
nities and military centers, whether or 
not these communities are subject to 
enemy attack. These needs would arise 
when essential war plants are expanded 
and put on a two- or three-shift opera- 
tion, or when essential plants have to 
be relocated into undeveloped areas for 
strategic reasons, or when military in- 
stallations, located near outlying and 
dormant communities are suddenly put 
into full operation. 

Civil defense will add to these needs 
to the extent that housing and com- 
munity facilities are destroyed and shel- 
ter must be provided for the evacuees of 
disaster areas. During the past year 
the National Security Resources Board 
has been developing a comprehensive 
planning program for the mobilization 
of housing and community facilities 
to meet wartime needs. 


Program 

Before I get into the direct civil 
defense planning of the Housing Di- 
vision, I should like to enumerate the 
seven major problem areas in which 
we are working. These areas are: 

1—Utilization of existing housing 

2—The regulation of private con- 
struction, maintenance, and repair 

3—The provision of emergency and 
mobile housing and community facili- 
ties 

4—The management and operation 
of war rental housing 

5—The provision of adequate facili- 
ties and services for community mo- 
bilization 

6—The encouragement of research 
and development in this field 

7—Planning for the organization 
and administration of a wartime hous- 
ing program. 

All of the housing mobilization plans 
have a bearing on civil defense pre- 
paredness but there are two programs 
that are particularly important to civil 
defense. These are housing utilization 
and emergency and mobile housing. I 
should like to discuss these programs 


*Report to Joint Committee on Atomic Ener- 
gy, Congress of the United States, March 
30, 1950. 
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briefly as examples of what is being 
done and how we in the National Se- 
curity Resources Board staff have gone 
vbout doing it. 


Mobilization Planning 

Since the cities of this country have 
never been subjected to enemy attack, 
one of our first jobs was to look into 
the World War II experience of other 
countries. Early last year, in April 
to be exact, the National Security Re- 
sources Board arranged with the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency, De- 
partment of State, and the Civil Affairs 
Division of the Army to investigate 
the housing and care of civilian popu- 
lation in the bombed cities of Eng- 
land, Germany, and Japan. Several sig- 
nificant facts emerged from this pre- 
liminary investigation: 


First, the magnitude of damage to 
housing and community facilities was 
vastly greater than our estimates. In 
England, for example, the German 
bombings seriously damaged or de- 
stroyed 44% million out of 13 million 
dwellings. Similar damage occurred in 
German cities where Allied air attacks 
resulted in the damage or loss of 
6 million out of 18 million dwelling 
units. These losses were the results 
of conventional warfare over a period 
of months. In Hiroshima, on the other 
hand, one atomic biast totally destroyed 
or severely damaged 59,000 out of 
90,000 buildings in an area of less 
than 10 square miles. None of these 
countries was prepared for the large 
number of their people left homeless 
and destitute and the corresponding 
loss of strength in their industrial and 
civilian economies. 


Second, no type of housing or con- 
struction system was found that could 
replace housing losses of such magni- 
tude in a war economy. England, Ger- 


many, and Japan had to cut out practi 
cally all new housing construction and 
meet the problem with emergency 
structures and with greater use of exist- 
ing facilities. 


Third, under the pressure of enemy 
attack, the civilian populations accept 
ed very substandard living conditions, 
provided families were housed togeth 
er and given privacy. For example, 
the separation of parents from children 
or the lack of a private bathroom or 
kitchen, with no forseeable prospect of 
getting them, proved to demoralize 
families and war workers even more 
than bombings. 


Lastly, it was revealed that commu- 
nity facilities, such as restaurants, thea- 
ters, nurseries, laundries, beer parlors, 
and the like, had a tremendous influ- 
ence on morale and efficiency. It was 
found that workers would put up with 
very inadequate housing provided there 
was a retreat to adequate community 
facilities. This condition was con- 
firmed in the experience of our own 
occupation forces in Japan and Ger- 
many. 


Utilization Measures 

In the light of this preliminary in- 
vestigation, the planning of utilization 
measures in wartime was given a high 
priority in the program of the Hous- 
ing and Community Facilities Division. 
Detailed research projects on housing 
utilization policies and methods in 
England, Germany, and Japan were 
initiated. The first of these to be com- 
pleted is a study on “Emergency 
Measures for Housing and Community 
Services in Germany, during World 
War II,” prepared for the National Se- 
curity Resources Board by the United 
States High Commissioner for Ger 


many. This study brings out several 
noteworthy factors in civil defense 
planning. 


First, housing utilization measures 
were cut to fit the requirements and 
resources in each community. Even 
under the extreme regimentation of a 
totalitarian system, the German govern- 
ment had to depend on the initiative 
and discretion of local authorities for 
adequate housing measures. This ap- 
proach is indicated by one of the con- 
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clusions in the German report, which 
I quote as follows: 

Particular emphasis was given to the flexi- 
bility of the general orders. The Nazi au- 
thorities . . . understood that in this par- 
ticular instance the initiative of the local au- 
thorities must not be limited except for the 
framework of over-all planning and direction. 


Second, in some German cities where 
civil defense measures were well or- 
ganized, bombings did not result in 
complete community disorganization as 
was the case in cities where civil de- 
fense was not well planned. This fact 
was brought out clearly in the com- 
parison of the cities of Duisburg and 
Hanau in the report. The city of 
Duisburg was exposed to air raids 
early in 1941 and a competent and 
well-organized civil defense system 
gradually grew up in that community. 
As a result, the casualties were small 
and essential work was effectively main- 
tained during the period of intensive 
bombings in 1943 and 1944. The city 
of Hanau, on the other hand, felt 
that it was too small and unimportant 
industrially to be a target for heavy 
air raids. Civil defense plans were not 
taken very seriously. When a large 
air raid did occur in December 1944, 
the Hanau population was panic strick- 
en and fled the city without organiza- 
tion or plan. Within one night, this 
community of 43,000 people became a 
mass of ruins with only 5000 or 6000 
people left of its original population 
of 43,000 and it has never recovered 
from this disaster. 


Third, sustained air raids caused a 
migration of the civilian population 
from the large vulnerable cities into 
the smaller outlying towns. For ex- 
ample, the population of Cologne 
dropped from 763,000 people in 1943 
to 40,000 when the armistice was con; 
cluded, whereas the university town 
of Heidelberg increased from 86,000 
to 120,000. The air raids thus created 
congestion and housing shortage in 
these smaller towns as critical as that 
in the bombed cities. 


The surveys on England and Japan 
are bringing out similar results and con- 
clusions. On the basis of these inves- 
tigations, and taking into account the 
“homes use” program in the United 
States during the war, the NSRB is 
developing a housing utilization plan 
for wartime. This plan includes regis- 
tration methods by which available 
housing resources can be quickly ap- 
praised in any community. It would 
provide a range of inducements and 
regulations that could be employed, 
depending upon the local circum- 
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QUICK TO BUILD 








Ibec houses, using roadbuilding methods for pouring concrete frames, can 
produce two complete semi-detached houses in a single day. The NSRB has suggested 
the house for wartime use. 





EASY TO MOVE 





Eads. 
Trailer houses can be easily moved from one war plant area to another. At the 


Oak Ridge project during World War II, such shelter met the need of fluctuating 
and rapidly increasing population. 


CHEAP IN MATERIAL, LABOR 











For emergency shelter, NSRB points to a tent-type portable shelter made of 
quonset-type arch ribbing covered with insulated blankets; it has wooden floor sec- 
tions—saves on lumber, steel, concrete—is erected quickly. 
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stances, to assure the maximum use 
of available accommodations. Finally, 
it takes into account possible methods 
for the requisition and assignment of 
housing to meet critical needs in dis- 
aster areas. It is too early to have any 
final conclusions but as the housing 
utilization plans are perfected and am- 
plified, they will provide for commu- 
nity mobilization and civil defense 
needs in any future emergency. 


Emergency and Mobile Housing 

The second planning area of the 
Housing Division that is directly re- 
lated to civil defense requirements is 
the provision of emergency and mobile 
housing and community facilities. Al- 
though we have some 43 million dwell- 
ings in this country, less than three- 
tenths of 1 per cent of these resources 
are mobile or capable of being moved 
from areas of housing surplus to the 
critical war areas. We must be pre- 
pared to provide housing and commu- 
nity facilities of many types that can 
be shipped into disaster or shortage 
areas ready for immediate use, or those 
that can be built quickly with a mini- 
mum of local labor and material. Here 
is how the federal government has 
tackled this problem and the progress 
that is being made in the field: 

Emergency and mobile housing was 
given a top priority among the other 
programs. 

Our second step was to work out 
specific projects and assignments for 
the participating federal agencies. 

For example, through the combined 
efforts of the State Department, the 
United States High Commissioner for 
Germany, and the Department of De- 
fense, studies have been undertaken of 
emergency and protective structures in 
England, Germany, and Japan. 

The first of these studies, the one 
of the German experience, was com- 
pleted and submitted to the National 
Security Resources Board only last 
week. There has not been sufficient 
time to appraise this study fully but 
it does bring out the importance of 
various types of emergency and protec- 
tive shelters, as well as the planning 
of communities to minimize the effects 
of bomb damage. The report is now 
being distributed for review by the 
General Services Administration, the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
the Department of Defense, and the 
Federal Security Agency and will be 
used in the development of mobiliza- 
tion plans in this field. 

The Department of Defense through 
the Munitions Board, has been working 
on a number of types of shelters and 
emergency facilities that can be used 
for civil defense purposes. These 
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HOUSING AND HEALTH 


per cent. 


of the public housing tenants.” 








Chicago’s mortality rate for white infants for 1947 and 1948 was 
25 per 1000 live births, according to a study based on Chicago Board 
of Health records, while the rate for those born in the Chicago Housing 
Authority's projects was 16, an improvement of 36 per cent. The study 
also shows that out of 1200 live infants born to Negro families living 
in the housing projects during the two years studied, there were 42 
deaths, representing a mortality rate of 35 per 1000 live births. This 
compares with 49 in Chicago Negro slums—an improvement of 41 


“Since Negroes living in public housing have about the same 
income, the same size families, and the same types of work as those 
living in slum conditions,” the CHA said, “the difference in the infant 
mortality rates must be laid to the generally improved living conditions 








facilities include tent and panel struc- 
tures of the Army Quartermaster, mo- 
bile water and power units of the Army 
Engineers, and mobile and demount- 
able community buildings of the Army 
Engineers and the Navy Bureau of 
Yards and Docks. 

Other agencies, such as the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, the Pub- 
lic Health Service, and General Services 
Administration, are working on trail- 
ers, sectional houses, mobile medical 
units, and other types of shelters and 
facilities in which they have special 
competence. Also, case studies have 
been started that show the housing 
and community needs in war towns 
and disaster areas and how those re- 
quirements were met in actual ex- 
perience. 

The third step is the evaluation of 
these projects and assignments as they 
are completed. For this purpose an 
Interagency Working Group on Emer- 
gency Housing and Community Facil- 
ities was created last fall by the chair- 
man of the National Security Resources 
Board. It consists of our Housing and 
Community Facilities Division, the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
Department of Defense, General Serv- 
ices Administration, and Federal Se- 
curity Agency. The group has met 
intermittently since it was created and 
has considered the task in terms of four 
major questions: 

1—What are the kinds of housing 
and community facilities that will be 
needed? 

2—What types of emergency facili- 
ties could be provided under wartime 
shortages of materials, labor, equip- 
ment, and so forth? 


3—How can uptodate plans on 
emergency housing and community 
facilities be kept in constant readiness 
for use by federal, state, and local gov- 
ernments in any sudden emergency? 

4—What steps can be taken to en- 
courage research and development and 


the strengthening of housing resources 
that would be needed in wartime? 

Within a few days the Interagency 
Working Group will complete its first 
and preliminary report.* I can briefly 
summarize for you the results, thus far, 
of this interagency project. 

Case studies are being reviewed on 
the housing and community services in 
eight war communities and disaster 
areas as follows: Oak Ridge, Tennessee; 
Seneca, Illinois; Orange, Texas; Provo, 
South Dakota; Richmond, California; 
the Texas City disaster; the Vanport 
flood; and the Maine fires. 

These studies are bringing out the 
types of requirements in wartime. The 
Oak Ridge story, for example, shows 
the vital need for prefabricated mobile 
housing. Texas City brings out the 
urgent need for emergency feeding, 
sheltering, and medical facilities. Van- 
port shows the job that trailers could 
do as a stopgap housing resource. 


Available Facilities 

Also, the Working Group has re- 
viewed, or is reviewing, some 16 special 
types of emergency housing and com- 
munity facilities that already have been 
developed and would be available for 
use if an emergency came tomorrow. 
These reports include such systems as: 

Portable tent-type shelter, Army Quarter- 
master 

PHA house trailer 

Ibec concrete house 

Mobile medical units 

Sectional mobile house, TVA system 
and a number of others, which are list- 
ed here for the record: 

Steel arch rib hut (Quonset), United States 
Navy 

PHA portable house 

PHA dormitories 

PHA demountable house 

PHA temporary dwelling units 

Precast concrete units 


*Report now available: “Preliminary Find- 
ings of the Interagency Working Grov> on 
Emergency Housing and Community Facili- 
ties,” National Security Resources Board. 
April 1950. 19 pp. and appendices, mimec., 
illus. NSRB, Washington, D. C. 
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Water pumping, purifying units, Army 
Engineers 

Portable electric unit, Army 

Mobile sanitary facilities 

Mobile commercial facilities. 


I have a preliminary report on the 
portable tent-type shelter, recently de- 
veloped by the Army Quartermaster, 
as an example of this work. The shel- 
ters are briefly and pictorially described 
in this report, which includes a sum- 
mary of their potential civil defense 
uses. The reports will be used by fed- 
eral, state, and local civil defense au- 
thorities to let them know what is 
available and to give them the widest 
possible choice of solutions for their 
emergency needs. 

The Interagency Working Group 
proposes to continue its survey of emer- 
gency and mobile housing until all 
important systems and methods have 
been reviewed, and to keep the reports 
up to date with technological develop- 
ments and significant changes in re- 
quirements in this field. 


Conclusion 


The final step in this process of mo- 
bilization planning is an end product 
of readiness measures and future plans. 
In closing, I would like to sum up 
briefly the preliminary findings thus 
far and our plans for continued em- 
phasis and work in the coming months: 


First, civil defense authorities will 
need a wide choice of mobile and emer- 
gency housing and community facilities 
when mobilization starts. A number 
of reports are now in shape for repro- 
duction and distribution. Eventually 
all types of emergency facilities will be 
evaluated and cataloged for mobiliza- 
tion purposes. 


Second, there is need for continuing 
research and development of emergency 
and mobile facilities. The systematic 
appraisal of our emergency housing 
requirements and resources will serve 
as a stimulus and guide to the work 
of government agencies, as well as pri- 
vate industry and research organiza- 
tions. As our work progresses, the re- 
search activities of the federal govern- 
ment will be drawn more and more into 
the solution of civil defense require- 
ments. 


Third, with all our large housing 
resources and construction capacity, 
the amount of mobile or portable hous- 
ing in this country is negligible. There 
is a need for increasing the resources 
of housing and facilities that can be 
shifted in wartime to critical areas. 
Much can be accomplished in building 
up this resource if we give greater con- 
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CALIFORNIA TO VOTE ON PROPOSAL 
FOR HOUSING PROJECT REFERENDA 

California’s secretary of state has 
certified for thee November elections 
the proposal for a constitutional amend 
ment that would require a referendum 
for every proposed “development—con 
struction or acquisition—” of low-rent 
housing in the state. If the proposal is 
approved in the election in November, 
each city and county in the state would 
have to hold a referendum, either by 
general or special election, on each 
project it proposed to build or acquire. 
A majority vote would carry. 

The Home Builders Institute, a na 
tional organization of builders and con 
tractors, is said to be responsible for 
getting the necessary petitioners names 
to qualify the proposal for the ballot. 


BILL REQUIRING NEW YORK COUNCIL 
APPROVAL OF PROJECTS VETOED 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey has 
vetoed a bill that would have made 
mandatory for New York City, the 
prior approval of the city council, as 
well as the planning commission, for 
every housing authority project. The 
bill, had it been signed into law, would 
have required cities in the state with a 
population of more than 1 million to 
submit plans for each proposed project 
to the planning commission and after 
it had been approved by that body, to 
the local legislative body. Public hear- 
ings would have had to be held by 
both the planning commission and the 
city council before they could act on 
the project plans. New York City 
,would have been the only city affected 


by the bill. 


sideration to mobility, speed of con- 
struction, conservation of labor and 
materials, and economies of mass pro- 
duction in our peacetime housing and 
construction programs. 


Fourth, we can not safely count on 
having the time or resources for a vast 
construction program after the emer- 
gency starts. Our communities must 
be prepared to use their existing hous- 
ing and community facilities wisely 
and fully to meet emergency needs. 
We have made a good start in assem- 
bling and reviewing the wartime ex- 
perience in the United States and in 
those foreign countries that have suf- 
fered serious damage to their cities. 


The bill was passed by the legisla 
ture as an amendment to the state 
housing law. 


NEW JERSEY BANS DISCRIMINATION 
IN HOUSING AND REDEVELOPMENT 


New Jersey passed in its recent legis 
lative session and Governor Alfred 
Driscoll signed seven anti-discrimina 
tion bills amending the state housing 
and redevelopment laws. The seven 
supplements to the law read: 


“For all of the purposes of the act 
to which this act is a supplement, no 
person shall because of race, religious 
principles, color, national origin, or 
ancestry be subject to any discrimina 
tion.” 


The amendments affect the urban re 
development law, the housing coopera- 
tion law, the local housing authorities 
law, the 1949 housing appropriations 
law, the redevelopment companies law, 
the defense housing law, and the 1949 
law authorizing housing authorities to 
clear blighted areas for redevelopment. 


MASSACHUSETTS CITIES GET MORE 
BORROWING POWER FOR HOUSING 


Massachusetts cities and towns have 
been authorized by recent amendment 
to the state housing authority law to 
borrow money outside their debt limits 
for the purpose of making grants to 
local housing authorities for low-rent 
housing and redevelopment. Such bor- 
rowing was previously authorized for 
loan purposes only. The housing au- 
thorities law includes urban redevelop- 
ment legislation. 


This mobilization planning will cul- 
minate in recommendations for com- 
munity mobilization measures that 
provide the greatest personal safeguards 
and at the same time achieve the de- 
gree of utilization necessary to meet 
disaster needs. 


Finally, we are giving consideration 
to protective construction and com- 
munity plans that will minimize the 
effects of attacks on our cities. A good 
start has been made in the analysis 
of the foreign experience. As our work 
goes forward on vulnerability analysis, 
the federal government will be in a 
position to provide increasingly effec- 
tive leadership and guidance in this 
area. 
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Prepared by 
EDWARD Jj. FRUCHTMAN 
General Counsel, The Chicago Housing Authority 


ARE HOUSING REFERENDA LEGAL? 


Since Congress passed the Housing 
Act of 1949 anti-public housing inter- 
ests have sought to defeat public hous- 
ing at the local level by attempting to 
have the preliminary steps in public 
housing programs voted on by the 
electorate via the initiative or refer- 
endum. This, presumably, on the 
theory that the voters are more an- 
tagonistic to public housing than city 
councilmen or aldermen and will ex- 
press that antagonism if given an op- 
portunity to vote on the question. 

The important question whether the 
public housing issue can be placed be- 
fore the voters has recently received 
the attention of the highest courts of 
Arkansas, California, and Florida. 
Aside from the fact that the opinions 
exhibit a certain understandable con 
fusion and contrariety of reasoning, it 
is important to remember that none of 
the decisions is of general decisiveness 
or applicability, since reliance is had 
by the courts on specific provisions in 
city charters or state constitutions that 
are frequently not contained in other 
charters or constitutions. 


ARKANSAS— 
Referenda Approved 

Scroggins v. Kerr, decided by the 
supreme court of Arkansas on April 
17, 1950, was a mandamus action by 
citizens of Little Rock to compel the 
Little Rock city council to call an elec 
tion to approve or disapprove a city 
ordinance authorizing the city to enter 
into a cooperation agreement with the 
Little Rock Housing Authority. Local 
citizens had filed the required number 
of referendum petitions but the council 
had refused to call the election on the 
ground that the state’s constitution did 
not permit a referendum on such an 
ordinance. Amendment VII to the 
Arkansas constitution reserves to the 
voters the referendum power with re- 
spect to “municipal legislation of every 
character.” A subsequent portion of 
Amendment VII provided further that 
the referendum power may be exer 
cised with respect to any “extension, 
enlargement, grant, or conveyance of a 
franchise or any rights, property, ease- 
ment, lease, or occupation of or in 
any road, street, alley or any part there- 
of in real property or interest in real 
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property owned by municipalities, ex 
ceeding in value three hundred dol 
PP 

The court, as well as the complain 
ants, conceded that not all ordinances 
of Arkansas city councils came under 
the heading of “municipal legislation”; 
that only such ordinances as are 
“legislative” in character, as distinct 
from “administrative” or “executive” 
ordinances, fall within the category of 
“municipal legislation.” | However, 
after a detailed review of the city’s 
obligations under the 
operation agreement, the court con- 
cluded that the ordinance was “legis- 
lative” in nature. This conclusion was 
based on the theory that if an ordinance 
does “no more than carry out an al 
ready existent law,” 


proposed co- 


it is merely “ad- 


ministrative,” but that if it does “more,” 


it is of a “legislative” character. And 
since “no previous law . authorized 


what [the cooperation agreement] de- 
clared should be done,” the ordinance 
was plainly “legislative.” The fact 
that the Arkansas Housing Authorities 
Act specifically authorized the execu- 
tion of 
tween cities and authorities apparently 
did not impress the court as being a 

satisf: actory type of 


cooperation agreements _be- 


“previous law. 


As an alternative ground for its rul- 
ing, the court relied on the later por- 
tion of Amendment VII (quoted 
above), pointing out that the city’s 
obligation under the cooperation 
agreement to vacate streets and alleys 
within the project area should neces- 
sarily involve a transfer to the author- 
ity of interests in municipal realty hav- 
ing a value of more than $300.00. 
Scroggins v. Kerr, Sup. Ct. Ark., April 
17, 1950 (No. 18, Vol. 91 Arkansas 
Law Reporter, page 922; not yet ofh- 
cially reported). 

CALIFORNIA— 
Referenda Disapproved 

Housing Authority of the City of 
Eureka vy. Superior Court of the State 
of California, In and For the County 
of Humboldt, decided by the Califor- 
nia Supreme Court on June 21, 1950, 
involved a question similar to that in 
the Scroggins case, but encased in more 
complex procedural wrappings. 


The Eureka Authority had applied 








to the Public Housing Administration 
for a preliminary loan of funds with 
which to plan a low rent housing de 
velopment, and the city council had 
adopted a resolution approving the ap 
plication. Thereafter the city entered 
into the usual form of 
agreement with the 
PHA issued a program reservation to 
the Authority. At this point there was 
presented to the city clerk a referen 
dum petition having the required num 
ber of signatures for such petitions and 
praying tor the submission to the elec 
torate of the city council’s resolution 
approving the authority’s application 
to PHA. The petition was filed in re 
liance on Section 431% of the City of 
Eureka’s Charter, which provided that 
“if... a petition ... signed by [the re 
quired number of | . . . electors is filed 
with the City Clerk, asking that any 
[ordinance or measure | adopted by the 
City Council, be submitted to the elec 
torate, then such ordinance or measure 
must either be repealed or submitted to 
the electors for approval or rejection 


cooperation 
authority and 


Upon the city clerk’s refusal to ac 
cept the referendum petition, a group 
of voters instituted two suits in the 
superior court of Humboldt County: 
one to compel the clerk to accept the 
petition, the other to enjoin the mem 
bers of the city council from proceed 
ing with the housing program being 
carried out by the authority. The 
superior court assumed jurisdiction on 
both cases. At this point, and before 
the superior court had issued final 
orders in either suit, the Eureka Hous 
ing Authority instituted the current 
action directly in the California su 
preme court, asking for a writ of pro 
hibition against the superior court to 
restrain it from taking any further ac 
tion in the two 
it. 


cases pending before 


The supreme court granted the writ 
of prohibition on the ground that the 
superior court could not possibly com 
pel the city clerk to accept the refer- 
endum provision because “the power 
of referendum applies only to acts that 
are legislative in character; executive or 
administrative acts are not within the 
scope of that remedy,” and the resolu 
tion of the city council approving the 
Authority's application to PHA for a 
preliminary loan was an 
tive” act. 


“administra 
In reaching this conclusion 
the supreme court followed two 
courses of reasoning: (1) that the city 
charter allowed a referendum only 
with respect to an “ordinance or mea 


sure” of the council, and that “ordi 


(Continued column one, page 288) 
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LONDON 


NEIGHBORHOOD 
PLAN= 


Thirty acres of one of London’s worst 
war devastated areas have been selected 
as the site for a self-contained neighbor- 
hood, a model of which is pictured right. 
It will include housing for 1500 people, 
a special home for old people, schools, 
churches, children’s playgrounds, a mar- 
ket place, three pubs and 28 stores. The 
project is expected to cost an estimated 
equivalent of more than $4 million. It 
is one of 11 similar developments planned 
for the East End by the London County 
Council. 


August, 1950 








PROVIDENCE 


Commendations from local newspapers, 
and the approval of the plan commission 
and the redevelpment agency resulted 
from the housing authority's selection of 
these vacant sites for two public housing 
projects. In their desire to displace no 
families, the authority skirted around 
houses as shown in the site pictured left. 
The site shown right will be used for more 
than 600 units—some in multi-story 
buildings; others in row houses. Some 
nearby areas are state-owned and may 
later be purchased. 


PATERSON 


Bids were opened in July for the build- 
ing of the 246-unit two-story brick ve- 
neer low-rent project in Paterson, New 
Jersey, the site plan for which is pictured 
left. The site is a vacant one. Kelly and 
Gruzen are the architects for the project. 








Herbert U. Nelson, head of the 
National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, made the following statement 
in an editorial in the May 8, 1950 
edition of Headlines, the NAREB 
newsletter: “Home ownership is the 
best roadblock against Public Housing 
and Socialism.” 

In view of the facts set out below, 
it would seem more appropriate to 
say: “Public Housing is the best train- 
ing ground for home ownership and 
capitalism.” 


The Record 


After the wartime restrictions on 
moving excessive income tenants from 
public housing were lifted in August 
1948 and the program of eviction of 
excess income tenants was inaugurated, 
the City of Louisville Municipal Hous- 
ing Commission kept records showing 
where their tenants moved. These 
records have been tabulated to April 
30, 1950 and they show that 646 excess 
income white families and 235 excess 
income Negro families, or a total of 
881 families, have moved from public 
housing during this period. We have 
records as to where 764 of these fami- 
lies moved within the city. Of this 
group, 56.2 per cent of the white fami- 
lies and 49.1 per cent of the Negro 
families bought homes of their own. 


Incomes 


A very large number of these fami- 
lies came into our housing projects 
about 1940—out of our worst slums. 
The average income of white families 
in our Clarksdale project, 786 units, 
was approximately $750 per year and 
of those going into Beecher Terrace, 
our largest Negro project of 808 units, 
the average income was approximately 
$650 per year. It has always been the 
policy of the Louisville Housing Com- 
mission to give preference to families 
in the lowest income bracket, with the 
most children, coming out of the most 
substandard housing. 





Public Housing Is Training Ground for Home Ownership 


N. H. DOSKER 
Administrator, City of Louisville 
Municipal Housing Commission 


Below is a table detailing the facts 
on the 881 removals from all of our 
projects. 

The facts tabulated above caused us 
to send all of our present 3005 low- 
income tenants a postcard question- 
naire, asking them to express their 
opinions on the questions on home 
ownership listed below. And, since 
there has been so much conversation 
as to how many bedrooms tenants de- 
sire in their homes, a question on that 
subject was also asked. By mid-July 
we had returns from 1177 tenants, a 
tabulation of which is set out under 
each question. 


1—Has living in a public housing 
project—in a decent, safe, and sanitary 
home—increased your desire to pur- 
chase your own home? 
Yes: 1029. No: 62 


2—What is the maior “stumbling 
block” preventing you from buying a 
home? 
Down Payment: 851. Monthly 
Payment: 8. Both: 232 


3—Would you buy a home if the 
down payment were within your fi- 
nancial ability to pay? 


Yes: 1051. No: 40 


4—How many bedrooms would you 
want in your own home? 

1-BR: 17. 2-BR: 424. 3-BR: 611. 
No Answer: 39 


It is most interesting that of the 
1177 replies so far received, 1029 state 
that living in a decent, safe, and sani- 
tary home in public housing has in- 
creased the tenant’s desire to purchase 
his own home. It is also interesting 
to note that 851 of these tenants stated 
that the inability to provide the down 
payment prevents them from buying 
a home and it is also significant that 
































oy | | : 

Total | Moved Within | Per Cent | Left | No King Court, East Hartford, Con- 
Project Name Race | Moved City Bought |[Rented| Bought | City | Record necticut, a moderate-rental project 
Clarksdale W. | 203 170 82 | 88 | 48.2 | 19 | 14 built with a low interest rate state 
Beecher Terrace | N. 97 91 47 | 44] 516 | 3 3 ‘ 
Parkway Place | W. | 336 284 179 | 105 | 630 | 43 | 9 loan. The project has 28 two- 
Sheppard Square} N. 104 95 | 40 | 55 42.1 eee. bedroom and 52 three-bedroom 
LaSalle Place WwW. 107 96 48 | 48 50.0 | 10 1 
College Court N. 34 28 ig | 10 643 | 0 | 6 apartments at shelter rents from 
Torats 881 764 414 | 350 | 54.2 | 82 | 35 | $42.44 to $48.97. 
Tora. Waite 646 550 309 | 241 | 562 | 7 | 24 | 
ToraL Necro 235 214 105 | 109 | 491 | 10 il 









1051 of 1177 tenants who have so 
far replied stated that they would buy 
a home if the down payments were 
within their financial ability. 


Training Ground 


If buying and owning a home indi- 
cates a capitalistic philosophy, then the 
desire to buy and own a home also 
indicates the same philosophy. We 
believe that it can be safely said that 
public housing is a training ground 
for home-ownership and a substantial 
“feeder” of that part of the private 
enterprise system that is engaged in 
the building of homes for sale inas- 
much as: 


—54.2 per cent of 764 public housing 
tenants who had prospered sufficiently 
in the last decade to become ineligible 
for public housing bought homes; 


—out of 1177 eligible tenants, 1029 
state that living in decent, safe, and 
sanitary homes in a public housing 
project, instead of in the substandard 
homes from which they came, has in- 
creased their desire to purchase their 
own home; 


—out of 1177 eligible tenants, 1051 
state that they would buy a home of 
their own if the down payment were 
within their financial reach. 





THE JULY 
COVER PICTURE... 


The July Journal cover picture 


—a description of which was 
omitted in error from the July issue 
—showed one of the projects built 
under the program of the Connec- 
ticut State Housing Authority, a 
summary of whose program was a 


special feature of the issue. 


On the cover was a view of one 


of the garden-type apartments in 
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In July of 1948, Massachusetts in- 
itiated a $200 million state-aided vet- 
erans public housing program. The 
purpose of the program is to provide 
rental housing within the reach of vet- 
erans of low income. The program will 
eventually provide 16,000 dwelling 
units in 130 projects and 100 commu- 
nities at average shelter rents of $34 
per unit per month to veterans whose 
total family income ranges between 
$2000 and $3500 a year. 

At the very beginning of the pro- 
gram it was recognized by the State 
Housing Board that shelter rent, that 
is, rent exclusive of heat and utilities, is 
only part of the whole rental picture. 
Ways and means were considered and 
devised to reduce those other items of 
monthly cost which, when added to 
the shelter rent, comprise the gross 
rent. One of the means of reducing 
the total monthly rent is achieving 
savings in insurance. 

In our program, insurance savings 
have been made in three forms: first, 
through insistence on proper project 
design and use of construction materials 
that produce a lower insurance pre- 
mium; second, by educating the insur- 
ance companies on the insurance econ- 
omies possible in public housing; and 
third, via the formulation of a plan of 
blanket insurance covering the whole 
$200 million program. 


Insurance and Design 

Most architects seem to deem it suffi- 
cient to comply with building codes 
and neglect the insurance aspects of 
design. We were interested in more- 
than the minimum. Shortly after the 
initiation of the state-aid program, 
therefore, a policy was established of 
having the staff insurance adviser on 
the State Housing Board review plans 
prior to final design in order to make 
suggestions that could result in monthly 
and yearly insurance savings. This 
procedural foresight will result in sub- 
stantial savings in insurance premiums 
during the management period. 





Using what is known as an “An- 
alytic System for the Measurement of 
Relative Fire Hazard,” we advised 
architects and local authorities on such 
premium-saving features as boiler room 
placement and protection, labelled 
doors, floor thicknesses and coverings, 
and roof construction. For example, 
approximately $125 million of the in- 


August, 1950 








Massachusetts 


finds ways to reduce housing insurance costs 





HAROLD ROBINSON 
Director, Massachusetts 
State Housing Board 


* 
JAMES C. REARDON 


Insurance Adviser, 
Massachusetts State Housing Board 





surable values of our program are in 
frame construction, which was not 
originally “specifically” rated but which 
fell into a rated class. To reduce in- 
surance costs on frame construction, we 
resorted to the use of fire division walls, 
a form of construction seldom used in 
frame housing. Because of the exten- 
sive construction program and because 
of the supervision and review exer- 
cised by the State Housing Board over 
fire insurance, the underwriters permit- 
ted us to use a modified wall that af- 
fords adequate protection and reduces 
cost of construction and, in itself, will 
reduce the cost of fire insurance by 
approximately 41 per cent. When you 
add the other savings from labelled 
doors, etc., the value of insurance re- 
view prior to final design is only too 
obvious. 


The major savings, however, have 
come through special rates and blanket 
insurance plans covering fidelity bonds, 
public liability and fire insurance, and 
all-risk money and securities. 


Reduction in Rates 

In reviewing the applications submit- 
ted by local housing authorities for 
projects to be developed under the state- 
aid program, we found that the cost of 
all forms of insurance was producing 
a unit month charge in excess of what 
we felt the local authority should be 
required to pay. The reason for the 
high unit month cost was that the es- 
sential coverages required, applicable to 
frame properties, were rated without 
any consideration for the supervision 
and maintenance afforded by local 
housing authorities. The insurance 
underwriters were not rating these 
properties “specifically” as they did 
apartment properties, but on the num- 
ber of dwelling units in each building. 
In other words, the projects were being 
rated as privately owned one- to four- 
family dwellings without regard to the 


specific form of construction and the 
supervision exercised. Thereupon, we 
took action to reduce the charges for 
owners’, landlords’ and tenants’ public 
liability insurance; manufacturers’ and 
contractors’ liability insurance; and 
owners’ protective liability insurance 
and fidelity bonds. 


Our first step in this direction was 
to submit all the necessary underwrit- 
ing information to the National Bureau 
of Casualty Underwriters, the Mutual 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters, the 
Surety Association of America, and the 
independent and preferred bond under- 
writers, in order that all rate-making 
organizations would be familiar with 
our program and thus be in a position 
to advise their member companies on 
how to handle our business. As the 
result of our initial negotiations with 
these rate-making organizations, the 
following action was taken: 


1—Liability Insurance: Liability 
rates applicable to housing projects de- 
veloped by local housing authorities 
according to the standards established 
by the State Housing Board received 
credits varying from 50 per cent to 70 
per cent of the manual rate. Further 
more, these risks were rated as advisory, 
i.c., the physical properties would de- 
termine the amount of the credit that 
could be applied. 


2—Fidelity Position Bonds: The 
State Housing Board prepared a stand- 
ard dishonesty form position bond that 
was used to protect the investment and 
guarantee of the Commonwealth for 
monies borrowed by the local housing 
authorities and this form was submit- 
ted to the Surety Association of Amer- 
ica and the independent bond compa- 
nies. The Surety Association promul- 
gated a rate of $2.50 per $1000 of bond 
penalty, per annum. One Massachu- 
setts direct writing casualty company 
used the Surety Association rate of 
$2.50 less a 20 per cent dividend. By 
stimulating interest and making avail- 
able to the underwriters all the neces- 
sary information, we received a credit 
of 20 per cent in the rate filings of 
other agency-writing mutual, participat- 
ing stock, and stock insurance com- 
panies, resulting in rates of $2 per 
$1000 of bond penalty per annum. 

We also found that all of the fire 
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companies bidding on our completed 
projects were using the same base rate 
and that under the rate regulatory law 
most companies were reluctant to make 
any deviation or special filing for hous- 


ing projects. Therefore, all informa- 
tion as to the operation of the State 
Housing Board and the local housing 
authorities was given to the New Eng- 
land Fire Insurance Rating Association 
for its consideration as respects general 
rate reductions. In November 1949, 
as a result of our efforts, the Associa 
tion amended their filings with the in- 
surance department to allow various 
credits for both private and_ public 
housing projects meeting certain re- 
quirements. The new rates offered a 
20 per cent to 50 per cent credit on 
our state-aided projects. They took 
into consideration supervision, mainte- 
nance, heating, and various other con- 
struction factors. The result is a sav- 
ings of over $500,000 in insurance 
costs. 


Competitive Bidding 

The contract for financial assistance 
between the Commonwealth and the 
local housing authorities provides that 
the local housing authority will main- 
tain insurance and fidelity bonds of 
such kinds and amounts as may be 
required by the chairman of the State 
Housing Board and that insurance and 
bonds will be awarded to the lowest 
responsible bidder on the basis of com- 
petitive bidding. In addition to secur- 
ing more favorable rates, we also in- 
sisted on competitive bidding. During 
the period that the blanket insurance 
plans were being worked out, competi- 
tive bidding was the means of local 
authorities’ awarding their insurance. 

After having laid the groundwork 
for competitive bidding, we submitted 
lists of stock and mutual companies to 
the local authorities and required them 
to purchase their insurance by extend- 
ing bid invitations to at least two stock 
and two mutual underwriters on the 
lists, as well as any other underwriters 
they might choose. In each instance 
the local authority was instructed to 
select the lowest bidding company. This 
procedure, too, helped reduce costs. 


Blanket Insurance 

After studying the rate filings of the 
insurors, we realized that the State 
Housing Board could effect even great- 
er savings by arranging for blanket 
insurance contracts that would cover 
all local housing authorities develop- 
ing projects under the $200 million 
state-aided housing program. We 
found, too, that under the rate regu- 
latory law there was still competition 
in the casualty and surety business. 
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Our first step was to secure an opin- 
ion from the then attorney general that 
the Commonwealth had an insurable 
interest in these properties. This ruling 
meant that we could buy our insurance 
the way the large business firms pur- 
chase their coverage. It meant, too, that 
we could consider each authority’s 
project as another location under one 
operation. 

The purpose of the blanket insur- 
ance plan is both obvious and mani- 
fold. 


In the first place, it permits obtain- 
ing a lower overall premium as a re- 
sult of lumping together $200 million 
worth of insurance. 


In the second place, it insures auto- 
matic coverage. 

In the third place, it guards against 
the converse: over-coverage. 

In the fourth place, it will reduce 
to a minimum the administrative du- 
ties, and expense to the state, of super- 
vising the insurance policies, the extent 
of the insurance, and the manner of 
awarding insurance. 

After a thorough study of the differ- 
ent coverages required during the man- 
agement phase of our program, we 
extended invitations to bid to all cas- 
ualty companies licensed to write bonds 
and liability and burglary contracts in 
Massachusetts. All received the same 
bid form and were given 30 days to 
prepare a quotation. The bids received 
resulted in savings in comprehensive 
public liability insurance of 78 per cent 
of the manual rate. Further, the fidel- 
ity bond is now bought for $1.08 per 
year for $10,000 coverage as contrasted 
with $2.00 per $1000 coverage. In 
addition, the blanket contract offers the 
following. 


1—Automatic coverage, 1.¢., no worry about 
failure on the part of a local housing author- 
ity to arrange for coverage. 

2—A unit cost much lower than the in- 
surance that could be purchased under indi- 
vidual contracts by the local housing authority. 

3—A step toward the eventual elimination 
of administrative responsibility in the State 
Housing Board. 

4—All statistical information is now avail- 
able from the underwriter as to loss and cost 
of handling, so that we can adjust rates based 
on experience. 

5—Service of the account by a local broker 
who will be available at all times. 

6—A standard contract much broader than 
the various individual contracts. 

7—Ease of handling each item of insur- 
ance by both the State Housing Board and 
the local housing authority. 


“Pool” Formed 
It was then decided to reduce fur- 
ther the future cost of handling fire in- 
surance by forming a pool of both stock 







and mutual companies chartered in 
Massachusetts. Three Massachusetts 
stock underwriters, Employers Fire In- 
surance Company, Springfield Fire & 
Marine Insurance Company, and the 
Boston Insurance Company, along with 
one company representing the out-of- 
state groups, the Phoenix Insurance 
Company of Hartford, comprised the 
stock position of the pool. The Worces- 
ter Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
and the Quincy Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company were selected because they 
had maintained a constant dividend 
record of over 20 per cent for over 100 
years when most mutuals were forced 
to restrict their writings and reduce 
their dividend and, further, because 
these companies were part of a mutual 
underwriting pool that arranged to 
reimburse their business in 18 other 
Massachusetts companies. 

The broadest and most comprehen- 
sive form is now available and of tre- 
mendous importance is the fact that 
the participating companies have ex- 
ecuted binders for $185 million of in- 
surance coverage and, as each unit in 
a project is accepted from the con- 
tractor, coverage is afforded automat- 
ically. The local housing authority 
receives a binding advice for partial 
occupancy and upon full acceptance re- 
ceives a certificate under the blanket 
contract. The blanket contract is for 
an open amount and each local housing 
authority pays for the insurance ap- 
plicable to its own project at the new 
low rates. Commissions are paid to 
any broker or brokers designated by 
the local housing authority. 


Conclusion 

The Massachusetts example has 
shown once again what private build- 
ers have overlooked consistently: that 
proper planning and design can result 
in substantial savings in insurance pre- 
miums and that it is not sufficient 
merely to accept published insurance 
rates. 

Every step taken under the Massa- 
chusetts program has reduced insurance 
costs. Review by the staff insurance 
adviset of preliminary plans has meant 
savings in premiums. Discussions with 
underwriters have educated the under- 
writers on the insurance savings per- 
missible in public housing. Competi- 
tive bidding has further reduced costs 
and blanket insurance, coupled with 
prior reviews and an educational pro- 
gram, have given us a low in insur- 
ance costs. 

We are, however, not stopping our 
investigation of ways and means of 
reducing insurance costs. What has 
been done is only the beginning. 
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delegates to NAHO’s 17th Annual Meeting 
October 16-19 . . . Statler Hotel 


can combine tours to some of the Detroit Housing Commission projects pictured with 
visits to the major automobile plants in the city. 
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HERMAN GARDENS— 
Low-rental project, completed in 1943: 
2150 units. 


CHARLES TERRACE—__. 
pictured across top of page and above: 440 
units. Low-rental project completed in 1941. 





JOHN W. SMITH— 
Another low-rental project, 210 units, 
completed in 1943. 








PARKSIDE HOMES— 
PWA project—779 units— 
completed in 1938. 
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1950 OUTLOOK FOR CONSTRUCTION 
SEEN AS 14 PER CENT ABOVE 1949 

The outlook for new construction in 
1950, as seen by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and the Department of Com- 
merce at mid-year (uninfluenced by 
Korea), was expected to total nearly 
$26 billion. The estimated $26 billion 
is 14 per cent above the revised estimate 
of $22.6 billion for 1949. Up to July 
1, outlays for new private non-farm 
housing were 48 per cent above the 
1949 first-half volume. Private outlays 
for new dwelling construction for the 
entire year 1950 are expected to total 
about $10 billion compared with $7.3 
billion last year. Engineering News- 
Record, reporting on construction con- 
tracts for the first 29 weeks of 1950, 
said private housing project contracts 
of more than §2 billion had been let— 
an increase of 118 per cent over the 
first 29 weeks of 1949. 


JULY BUILDING COSTS UP 1% OVER 
JUNE; HALF OF MAY-JUNE RISE 
Mid-July reports by Engineering 
News Record on building costs showed 
they were up only | per cent over June 
in comparison with an increase of 2 
per cent in June over May. Costs have 
increased 5 to 6 per cent since January 
of 1950 and are up 7 per cent over a 
year ago. Increases are attributed main- 
ly to higher wages for construction 
workers and an approximate 20 per 
cent rise in lumber prices. However, 
the increase is reported to be tapering 
off with the settling of new one- to 
three-year wage contracts and an ap- 
parent stabilization of lumber prices. 


RICH AND POOR FAMILIES FEWER; 
MIDDLE-INCOME CLASS INCREASES 

There are a lot more so-called middle- 
class families in the United States than 
there were 20 years ago, according to 
Professor Paul D. Converse of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, who just finished a 
study of incomes necessary to maintain 
certain standards. There are also fewer 
poor people and fewer rich people, the 
study shows. 

Professor Converse’s study brought 
up to date figures first compiled by 
Professor Paul Nystrom of the Colum- 
bia University staff in 1929. The 1929 
study showed that 9 per cent of the 
people were in the class rated as 
“poverty” (annual income under $750 
for two or more persons) and there 
were about 8 per cent in the 1949 
study (income of under $1000). “Bare 
subsistence” incomes ($750 to $999 in 
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1929 and $1000 to $1399 in 1949) had 
decreased from 10 per cent in 1929 
to about 4 per cent in 1949. Thirty-one 
per cent of families had reached the 
“minimum comfort” standard in 1949 
($2400 to $2899) as compared with 23 
per cent in 1929 ($1700 to $2599). 
Only | per cent of families were in the 
“liberal” class in 1949 although about 
2, per cent were in 1929 (considered 
to be $10,000 and over in 1929 and 
$16,000 and over in 1949). 
FIVE CONNECTICUT PROJECT BIDS 
TURNED DOWN, COSTS TOO HIGH 

All bids on five of six bid openings 
in June under the Connecticut state 
housing program were rejected because 
the low bids on the five projects failed 
to come within the maximum funds al- 
lotted for the project. Increased costs 
were blamed for the too-high bids. 
However, three re-bids on projects first 
bid on and rejected in May because of 
high costs, were accepted and contracts 
awarded in June. 


CONCRETE FLOOR SLABS CAST ON 
GROUND, RAISED TO SECOND STORY 

Elimination of nearly all formwork 
and the need for only a small labor 
force are two advantages resulting from 
a new process of casting at ground level 
floor slabs for upper stories and then 
sliding them up the columns by jack- 
ing. The process was first tried re- 
cently on a two-story building at Trin- 
ity University, San Antonio. The con- 
tractor, trying the process for the first 
time on a large scale, said it proved 
economical and that additional opportu- 
nities for improving the technique were 
uncovered, 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS, ECONOMY 
HOUSES SPUR PREFABBERS 


Although two main bottlenecks still 
exist in the prefab housing industry— 
dealer organization and dealer financ- 
ing—the outlook for the year appeared 
better as more “economy type” prefabs 
went into production. 

Four manufacturers, at least, have 
worked out plans for low-cost prefabs 
that were expected to increase pur- 
chases of their houses. 

Milo Gonser of Seney, Michigan has 
a form@la for building and selling pre- 
fabs that he thinks will be successful: 
he uses low-cost materials as much as 
possible, sells to the buyer who is will- 
ing to put some of his own time and 
work into building the house, and 
builds more or less to the buyer’s speci- 
fications. Mr. Gonser uses new salvage 
lumber, prefabs panels, and simplifies 
assembly. He then calls on the buyer 
to help put the house together. He 
and six men recently put up a 70 foot 
by 24 foot home and office building 





in 20 hours at a total cost of approxi- 
mately $7800. His houses conform to 
building codes in four states and are 
acceptable to FHA. 

Mobilhomes Corporation has licked 
the distribution problem to some extent 
by licensing for a fixed sum other 
manufacturers to build its house and 
then collecting a small percentage on 
the selling price of all such houses sold. 
Mobilhome manufacturers are located 
throughout the west and middlewest 
and the company expects to have 150 
licensed factories by 1951. 

Mobilhomes are not only prefabri 
cated but they are pre-assembled and 
delivered to the buyer’s lot by moving 
rig. The president of the corporation, 
Hugh Curran, says a Mobilhome plant 
can be set up with little capital since 
the buyer, after selecting his model, 
makes a down payment that covers 
much of the cost of materials. Materials 
are delivered directly by local supply 
firms and there is no need for large 
inventories. 

Gunnison, in addition to getting out 
less expensive models during the last 
year (two- and three-bedroom models 
ranging from $5500 to $8300), has been 
working on the dealer finance problem. 
The company’s plan is to have a quali- 
fied dealer, the prospective homeowner, 
the mortgage lender, and Gunnison 
make arrangements for an advance to 
pay for the prefab when it arrives from 
the factory. The dealer then has to 
carry only the erection costs for the 
period until the house is ready for occu- 
pancy. The plan is expected to release 
more of the dealer’s capital to finance 
more erection jobs, thus making more 
sales possible and making dealerships 
more attractive than those requiring 
that a dealer tie up large sums of money 
in his inventory. 

Still another method of bringing 
down prefab costs is being used by 
Conair Sales of North Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia, which is squirting cement house 
covering out of a hose. On a frame- 
work of vertical steel forms and fiber- 
glass roofing reinforced with steel mesh, 
liquid cement is applied pneumatically 
to the outside. This combination of 
steel and cement gives the completed 
house a strength of 90 pounds per 
square foot. 

With this method, construction costs 
are down to less than $5 a square 
foot. The Conair two-bedroom, two- 
bath house is selling for approximately 
$3600. Heat is supplied by a system of 
radiant glass panels hung on walls in 
any desired location and controlled by 
thermostats. 
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ARE ENGLAND’S COUNCIL TENANTS “OVER MANAGED’? 


Reprints of two articles that appeared on February 10 and 24, 1950 in 
“The Municipal Journal’’—a British periodical. 





YES! 


says a borough treasurer 


From a scrutiny of some of the advertisements appear- 
ing in service journals, it seems that the business of 
managing council housing estates* is being elevated to 
something in the nature of a science and there is a 
tendency to attach tremendous importance to the neces- 
sity for welfare services of all kinds. 

One is sometimes led to wonder whether the tenants 
of the houses, surely the most important element in the 
situation, are as anxious to be “managed” as the planners 
who are bent on their management may believe. 


Who Are the Tenants? 

The council with which the writer is associated is the 
owner of about 2000 houses; about 1300 were built be 
fore 1939 and the rest after the war. What sort of people 
live in these houses? 

In those built immediately following the 1914-18 war 
live a large number of middle-aged people, many of 
them now grandparents, belonging chiefly to the artisan 
or laboring classes. In the main, they are highly responsi- 
ble people who have got over the follies of their youth— 
if they were ever guilty of youthful follies. 

Some, of course, are cleaner than others and occasion- 
ally there may be acrimonious disputes with neighbors 
but on the whole one fails to see in what way they 
require or desire to be managed. Their chief aim is to 
be left in the peaceful occupation of their house, which 
has long since become a “home.” 

The tenants placed in houses since the end of the 
last war are, of course, mostly young people who got 
married during the years 1939-45 and raised small fami- 
lies. When the men returned from the forces, they 
wanted homes of their own, too In the majority of 
these cases, the couples were living with their parents 
or in rooms before becoming tenants of council houses. 

Naturally, their ideas are more modern and they may 
miss the facilities for recreation and amusement that 
they enjoyed in the forces. They may, therefore, welcome 
the provision of amenities such as community centers 
and the like. But taken all round, they are like their 
predecessors in the pre-war houses and wish to live their 
own lives without undue interference. As in the case of 
pre-war tenants, one occasionally finds the family that 
can not fit into the picture and are undesirable in one 
way or another. 


Former Slum Dwellers 

There may be a third category comprising those who 
were re-housed in consequence of a slum clearance order 
and placed on a separate estate or part of an estate. In 
this case there may be stronger reasons for them to be 
managed and it is not doubted that excellent results could 
be shown as a result of proper management. 

It should not, however, be assumed that everybody 
who comes from a slum is in need of being taught the 


*In England, the municipality (or council) itself builds and 


manages housing through a regular municipal department. Such 
housing is mot reserved solely for low-income families. 
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NO! 


says a housing manager 


Let us examine the claims that council house tenants 
are getting too much management. 

In the first place, it is widely known in circles where 
good management is practised, that active management 
is restricted to a minority of houses. I believe it was a 
former president of the Institute of Housing who said: 
“I don’t really manage 90 per cent of the houses on 
my estates, they manage themselves.” 

This statement is, of course, true. In a properly organ 
ized and enlightened housing department, all tenancies 
are let subject to a minimum of regulations that, in 
essence, vary little from those set out by “Borough 
Treasurer” and housing managers, as a whole, will, I am 
sure, agree that the “large majority of tenants are pre 
pared to comply with these elementary requirements.” 

It is, however, none the less essential to have an ef 
ficient management organization to lay down broad prin 
ciples, which, incidentally, embrace the 90 per cent 
“good” tenants as well as the minority. Because the 
majority can be relied upon to cooperate, attention can, 
in the main, be devoted to the minority. 


“Good” Tenants 

In the case of the “good” tenants, a visit for inspection 
of the state of repair of the house and domestic cleaning, 
at least once a year, is considered prudent. This quite 
apart from the weekly call of the rent collector, who will 
not have time to go into the many matters that may be 
revealed on such an inspection. 

The treatment of the “minority tenants,” whose 
standards of care, domestic cleaning, and garden develop 
ment may leave much to be desired, will be determined 
largely by the number and type of staff available for the 
work. Certain it is that full agreement can be reached 
with “Borough Treasurer” when he states that for his 
staff “persons appointed, in addition to academical quali- 
fications, must have a large fund of common sense.” 

In so far as welfare visitors are concerned, there is no 
doubt that, above all else, the main essential qualities 
are common sense and tact. Armed with these two, al 
most any situation on a housing estate can be handled 
satisfactorily. 

Maintenance a Must 

Quite rightly it is said that “tenants of council houses 
are not a special race of people.” But although ordinary 
citizens, they are living in special conditions, i.e., in 
houses for which probably they are not paying the full 
economic rent and for which the ratepayers and taxpay- 
ers at large are responsible. 

When it is shown that many non-council house resi- 
dents are themselves struggling to purchase their own 
privately erected houses and in addition contribute regu- 
larly (by rates and taxes) to the maintenance of council 
houses, it should be obvious to all but the biased, that 
the municipality must in fairness to all, ensure that the 
“security” which is being maintained is kept “sound in 
wind and limb.” 

It is hoped that no one will express surprise at such a 
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YES! 


elements of the art of living. Many respectable, hard 
working families found it necessary before 1939 to live 
in such surroundings for economic reasons, particularly 
because of unemployment. 

If it is agreed that in the main the tenants of council 
houses are just ordinary citizens who happen to live in 
subsidized houses, one might well ask: “Why should 
they be subject to any more management than is the 
tenant of a privately owned house?” 

Basic Management Rules 

It is, of course, necessary to have some rules and regu- 
lations where a large number of houses are in the public 
ownership and steps must be taken to see that these 
rules are reasonably observed. They might be listed as 
follows: 

I—Except in special circumstances, there should be an in- 
sistence on the regular payment of rent. 

2—The tenant and his family should so use the premises 
as not to cause unnecessary damage or wear and tear, with the 
consequent high cost for repairs. 

3—If there is a garden, this should be kept in a reasonable 
state of cultivation so as not to be an eyesore to the neighbor- 
hood and a menace to the proper cultivation of adjoining gardens. 

4—Tenants should not become a nuisance to their neighbors 
by detracting from their peaceful enjoyment of tenancy. 

5—Tenants should not sub-let the premises or import friends 
and relatives to live with them without the consent of the owner. 

I submit that the large majority of tenants are prepared 
to comply with these elementary requirements—and, 
therefore, suggest that the regular visit of an observant 
officer, endowed with a fair amount of tact and common 
sense, whose primary duty is the collection of rent, 
should be all that is required in these cases. 

The “Problem” Family 

There remains a minority of tenants who for one 
reason or another seem to require special attention. It 
may well be that this group calls for the employment in 
very large towns of persons who have been specially 
trained in this sort of work and/or have a degree in 
social science. 

There can be no objection to following such a course 
provided that the persons appointed, in addition to 
academical qualifications, have a large fund of common 
sense. Considerably more harm than good could be done 
by employing the wrong type and I suggest that only 
where considerable housing estates are involved, with a 
consequently large number of difficult cases, can such ap- 
pointments be completely justified. 

It seems important, however, that those charged with 
the duty of managing corporation housing estates should 
preserve a sense of proportion; otherwise there might be 
a distinct danger of quite respectable, normal people 
being unduly harassed by visits and inquisitions. 

A first essential of good management seems to be the 
realization that the tenants of council houses are not a 
special race of people. The majority of them are pre- 
pared, with but little supervision, to observe all reason- 
able requirements. That being the case, they are en- 
titled to be largely left alone. 

In any case, in the unlikely event of every tenant being 
so subjected to a battery of propaganda as to become 
compliant and docile, would not the estates be deadly 
dull to live in? Let us at all costs avoid anything that 
is likely to crush natural and proper individuality. 

In conclusion, and almost with an apology for men- 
tioning such a sordid topic, “over management” is neces- 
sarily expensive management—and, as many tenants 
are already finding it difficult to meet the present rents, 
the question of cost is of considerable importance. 
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NO! 


view. Municipalities are by no means alone in the practice 
of insuring that their property does not depreciate in 
value; most well-managed trust estates, and those pri- 
vately owned, have a very sound and far-reaching method 
of inspection and maintenance. 

Housing a Social Service 

It is not the writer's present intention to lay out a 
full-scale pattern for sound, economical, and wise estate 
management. There is, however, a point that nowhere 
in the scheme of things as seen by “Borough Treasurer” 
appears to have even been considered—housing is a social 
service. 

The day-to-day management of council houses will 
form only a part of the scope of a modern council hous- 
ing department and it is here that the “sense of pro- 
portion” that “Borough Treasurer” thinks should be pre- 
served is, in fact, safeguarded. 

The proper integration of tenants for their mutual 
enjoyment, based on pre-housing visits, the advisory 
talks and practical demonstrations of new equipment to 
tenants going into self-contained accommodation for, per- 
haps, the first time since they were married—these 
duties, carried out by welfare visitors, in the office, have 
a tremendous effect on the way that the new tenant 
will approach his tenancy of a new house. 

Accordingly, when later in his tenancy a question 
arises in connection with his dwelling, he will “ask 
first” instead of being among those who “do it and 
ask after”—surely the group of tenants who are the hous- 
ing committee’s and housing manager’s biggest headache 
—to say nothing of the expense to public funds. 

Cost 

This sense-of-proportion business can work both ways 
—wasteful administration in an overstaffed department 
is insupportable, but non-attention to matters of vital 
importance owing to unwillingness to employ sufficient 
staff is false economy. 

The real meat of the case for “too much management” 
is, however, in that innocuous looking concluding para- 
graph: “over-management is necessarily expensive man- 
agement.” Of course it is. 

One feels that “Borough Treasurer” would cheerfully 
dispense with items of management regarded by ex- 
perts as essential, provided he could show lower housing 
management costs than the town next door. 

May I, however, commend to “Borough Treasurer” a 
close and merciless scrutiny of the items that go to make 
up the housing management cost. Is he satisfied that 
those items of a general nature that get included are 
completely and unmistakably pure housing management 
matters? 

Is he convinced that the proportion of central depart- 
ment charges is fair? Or is there a temptation to “lose” 
something in an account that can bear it? 

These and other matters will all bear careful inspection 
when housing management costs are called in question. 

It is hoped that the foregoing will place on record 
—the writer trusts for a very long time—that sensible, 
efficient, well-organized modern council house manage- 
ment does not tend to over management; that, in fact, 
tenants who are prepared to cooperate with a housing 
department are not being “unduly harassed by visits and 
inquisitions;” and that what can easily be mistaken for 
the cost of one aspect of housing management because 
it is the most obvious, is, in fact, the cost of a whole 
scale operation, covering the care with which a mu- 
nicipality discharges its housing obligations. 
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RENT COLLECTION POLICIES, PROCEDURES 


MANAGERS CAN'T BE “‘VILLIANOUS 
LANDLORDS” ON RENTS, EVICTIONS 

“When we as public housing per- 
sonnel say, ‘not housing alone,’ we 
must shed the black cloak of villain- 
ous landlord and set up procedures to 
handle in a fair but businesslike way 
the rent paying problems resulting from 
illness, family breakups, industrial 
strikes, and other human factors.” 
That is the consensus of management 
personnel who discussed the problem 
of rent collection at a NAHO South- 
west Regional Council workshop ses- 
sion on the subject. 

All of the housing authorities rep- 
resented at the session allowed a five- 
to seven-day period after the first of 
the month before the rent was con- 
sidered delinquent. In all cases rent 
was due in advance on the first day of 
the month. A number of authorities 
used a delinquency charge as a penalty 
for late payments—some making a flat 
penalty charge of 50 cents and others 
making a charge of 25 cents a day until 
the rent is paid in full. 

It is general practice for the manage- 
ment office to mail “delinquent” notices 
or make personal calls to tenants’ homes 
on the sixth to the eighth of the month 
to remind tenants of over-due rent, the 
managers agreed. Most managers said 
the notices sent to tenants point out the 
possible damage to the tenant’s credit 
rating, his liability for court costs, and 
the possibility of his being evicted un- 
less payment is made by the tenth of 
the month. 

Most managers said they granted 
time extensions for rent payment in a 
limited number of cases where emer- 
gencies or conditions beyond the ten- 
ant’s control arose. Such extensions are 
approved only if requested during the 
specified rent paying days. If conditions 
of the approved rent extension are all 
met, penalty charges are waived. Al- 
most all authorities worked closely with 
welfare agencies, making referrals 
when necessary—particularly when act- 
ual subsistence is involved. 

Several different methods of han- 
dling eviction notices were described. 
The executive director or the housing 
manager signed them in some cases. 
In others, the project manager or gen- 
eral manager referred them to the au- 
thority attorney for handling. 
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The discussants felt eviction notices 
should be used only when there is 
serious intention of actually carrying 
out the eviction. General practice is 
to notify the tenant that if there is no 
response to the three-day notice and the 
case is filed in court, he is liable for 
the cost of filing and all other court 
costs. Only on the manager’s recom- 
mendation is the tenant ever allowed 
to pay the court costs, rent, and pen- 
alty charges and then remain in the 
project. 

Few authorities reported instances of 
having to resort to forceable entry and 
removal of a tenant’s furniture. Most 
allowed the family 48 hours or some 
other limited period to move out after 
a court decided against a tenant. 


EMPLOYERS GET “LESSON” IN RENT 
SCHEDULES FROM WILMINGTON LHA 

Local business firms in Wilmington, 
North Carolina, that employ residents 
of a low-rent project—Nesbitt Courts 
—have been getting an “education” in 
project rent schedules. The “educa- 
tion” process has been carried on by 
the housing manager of the project 
through personal visits to the firms to 
explain the procedure for figuring the 
rents and the necessity to get from 
them complete information on the 
wages and salaries paid to employees 
who live in the project. Some of the 
employers had questioned the neces- 
sity for the wages and salaries informa- 
tion, the authority reported, but the 
personal calls have brought complete 
cooperation from the employers. Nes- 
bitt Courts has 216 units. 


WHAT TO DO ABOUT RENTS OF 
UNEMPLOYED? FIVE ANSWERS 


Answers to the question—what to 
do about a tenant who loses his job 
and asks to have his rent reduced— 
given by five Texas housing authori- 
ties polled by the management commit- 
tee of NAHO’s Southwest Regional 
Council, ranged from no change while 
unemployed in some cities to an al- 
most immediate reduction in others. 
Welfare agencies are called in on such 
cases in three of the five cities report- 
ing. 

The fictitious “case” put to the hous- 
ing managers was this: 


“James McDougal, father of five, 
comes to the office on May | (without 
the $26 rent due) and reports that 
three weeks ago he lost his job as 
laborer with the municipal park de 
partment. He asks what can be done 
about reducing his rent. As manager, 
what can you do?” 


Here is how five authorities solve 


such problems: 


Ann Fitzgerald, manager, Oleander 
Homes, Galveston: 

(1) If unemployment compensation is being 
drawn or has been applied for and proof has 
Mr. McDougal's 
rent in accordance with the amount of com 
pensation and require a monthly re-examina 
tion until he returns to work. 

(2) If compensation is not drawn and Mr. 
McDougal is not eligible for it, we would 
refer him to a local welfare agency for help. 
If he receives welfare aid, we 
the rent in 
agency's 


been obtained, we compute 


reduce 
welfare 
monthly re 


would 
with the 
recommendations. A 
examination is required. 

(3) If Mr. McDougal refuses welfare aid, 
his rent can not be adjusted for 90 days. If 
after that he is still 
would be reduced 
a monthly 


accordance 


unemployed, his 
to the minimum. 
re-examination is required. 


rent 
Again, 


S. W. Hudson, manager, Roseland 
Homes, Dallas: 

Unemployed residents are told that no 
change in rent rates will be made because of 
unemployment but a review will be made as 
soon as a new job, rate of 


ported to the manager's office. 


pay, etc., 8 fe 


Mr. Hudson reported that as long as 
employment opportunities are good in 
his general area, “the loss of a job by 
an employable person is only temporary 
and the policy of making no change 
in rent until the new income is reported 
works out very satisfactorily. 


Nellie Davis, 
Courts, Texarkana: 

Unemployed tenants are charged the same 
rent they were paying when last employed 
until they can show proof of regular income, 
whether from unemployment compensation, 
pensions, income from other members of the 
family. If a person is unable to work and 
has no income, we contact a welfare service 
and the rent is then based on the 
from the agency giving him aid. 
he is re-employed, he is re-examined and 
rent adjusted. 

We feel that rent adjustment without in 
come on which to base it is only encouraging 
idleness. 


manager, Robison 


income 
As soon as 


Juanita Schneider, housing manager, 
Brownsville: 


(Continued column three, page 288) 
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New tate Products: 


ba ® 


The following descriptions are not to be regarded as endorsements 
by the Association of these products or pieces of equipment. Before 
organizations or individuals make trial installations or use of any of 
these items or materials, they may wish to write to NAHO to ask if 
there is official government test information on file or where instal- 
lations may have been made on which data would be furnished. 


“LUMITE” SCREENING GUARANTEED 
NOT TO RUST, ROT, CORRODE 


Lumite, a new woven plastic screen- 
ing guaranteed by its fabricators never 
to rust, rot, or corrode, is said to be 
economical for housing project use be- 
cause of its initial cost—11'4 to 12 
cents per square foot—and because it 
requires no painting even though it 
is left up year around. 

The screening is non-inflammable 
and is not affected by salt spray, 
moisture, smoke, or sulphuric acid. 
Its tensile strength is up to 40,000 
pounds per square inch. 

No special tools are necessary for 
installation—it can be cut with ordi- 
nary scissors and will not scratch or 
cut fingers. The makers claim that 
because of its inherent characteristics 
it draws itself into a snug, firm fit. 
Lumite Division, Chicopee Manufactur- 
ing Corporation, 47 Worth Street, 
New York 13, New York. 


“BOSUN’S CHAIR’’ PROVIDES SAFETY 
FOR REPAIR OF HIGH BUILDINGS 


r- 








Safety and convenience for one-man 
repair, inspection, and maintenance of 
tall buildings is offered through the 
use of the new Safway Bosun’s Chair 
pictured above, which carries the ap- 
proval of the Underwriter’s Laboratory. 


The Bosun’s Chair consists of a rigid 
tubular steel cage, moved by means of 
a winch. Sitting on a_ bicycle-type 
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saddle having two coil springs, the 
worker operates standard bicycle 
pedals to raise or lower the hoist. 
Movement of the hoist in either direc- 
tion may be as fast as 25 feet per 
minute under the complete control of 
the operator. Use of foot power leaves 
the worker’s hands free. 

Although it weighs only 75 pounds, 
the Bosun’s Chair has a rated capacity 
of 625 pounds. The cable runs over 
pulleys at the top and back of the unit 
that are so arranged that the cage al- 
ways hangs in an upright position with 
no possibility of tilting. Waist-high 
guard rails with center support posts 
are provided and a gate at the front 
permits easy access. Two hard rubber 
rollers on the front prevents marring 
of working surfaces and make it easier 
to raise or lower the chair. The heavy 
expanded steel bottom deck permits 
carrying considerable equipment, pre- 
vents objects from falling, and allows 
the worker to stand in the cage. 

Three devices insure the safety of 
the mechanism, the manufacturers 
claim: (1) a mechanical brake in the 
crankshaft gives immediate and _ posi- 
tive braking action whenever pedal 
rotation stops; (2) a_ positive-acting 
pawl engages the cast-steel drum 
ratchet and must be disengaged man- 
ually before descent is possible; (3) 
an automatic stop prevents turning of 
the crankshaft in the lowering direction 
until disengaged manually. Safway 
Steel Products, Inc., 6234 West State 
Street, Milwaukee 13, Wisconsin. 


CRABGRASS CAN BE SCUTTLED 
IN A HURRY WITH NEW SCUTL 


Scutl is a recently developed powder- 
form killer for crabgrass, said to have 
no harmful effect on other grass, plants, 
and animals. It contains phenol mer- 
curic acetate and, when applied, sticks 
to crabgrass leaves as they absorb mois- 
ture from dew. The chemical spreads 
through the plants, causing them to 
wither and die. Two or three applica- 
tions are all that are needed, the manu- 
facturer says. O. M. Scott & Sons 
Company, Marysville, Ohio. 





“RES-TEP” PREVENTS SLIPPING, 
SLIDING ON LADDER RUNGS 





No more precarious balancing on a 
ladder rung for painters, electricians, 
maintenance men, tinners, etc., who 
use the new safety platform, Res-Tep, 
the manufacturers say. Res-Tep (pic- 
tured above) is an easily handled 
portable ladder platform that attaches 
to any ladder rung that is round 
shape. It can be quickly changed from 
rung to rung, the manufacturer claims. 

The platform has a 12 x5 inch sur- 
face with a deep diamond tread to 
prevent slipping. Made of aluminum, 
it weighs only four pounds but has 
a tensile strength of 25,000 pounds per 
square inch. It is so constructed that 
the majority of the weight applies to 
ladder uprights instead of to the rungs. 

The manufacturer claims it is non- 
tipping and will not impede ascent 
or descent. It can be used on double 
extension ladders. Res-Tep, Inc., 1340 
East 222nd Street, Euclid 17, Ohio. 


FIRE EXTINGUISHER CAN BE 
RECHARGED ON THE SCENE 

A fire extinguisher rechargeable on 
the scene by anyone is among the claims 
of the manufacturers of C-O-Two 
Dry Chemical Fire Extinguishers. No 
special tools are required because the 
extinguisher is made with a one piece 
removable top assembly, which when 
removed provides a‘large unobstructed 
opening for refilling the dry chemical 
charge. The dry chemical for recharg- 
ing is available in handy pre-measured 
20- and 30-pound sizes as well as in 50- 
pound bulk size. The chemical is said 
to remain free flowing while being used 
and to withstand long periods of storage 
without deterioration. It is said to be 
non-conducting, non-abrasive, non- 
freezing, and non-toxic. 

The extinguisher is a self-contained 
unit, designed to stand abuse. The acti- 
vating mechanism is totally enclosed 
within the body of the fire extinguisher 
and fully protected from possible dam- 
age. No syphon tubes or valves are 
within the cylinder to become clogged 
or inoperative. The discharge hose and 
discharge nozzle remain empty until 
the extinguisher is actuated. C-O-Two 
Fire Equipment Company, U. S. High- 
way 1, Newark 1, New Jersey. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


AVAILABLE FROM NAHO 


All orders must be prepaid unless the pur 


chaser is a pub agency or a library 
btains permission to buy on a charge basis 





HOUSING AND REDEVELOPMENT DI- 
RECTORY—1950-1951. August 1950. $2.00. 
Charts, maps. National Association of Hous- 
ing Officials, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 
37, Illinois. 

Directory of federal, state, and local housing 
and redevelopment agencies—ofhicial and un- 
oficial—and data on programs and principal 
personnel of agencies. 


SUMMARY OF THE 1949 HOUSING 
YEAR—BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 1949 HOUS- 
ING LITERATURE. May 1950. 31 pp. plano, 
charts. $1.00. Publication No. N-290. Na- 
tional Association of Housing Officials, 1313 
East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

Summarizes housing production; costs; 
federal, state and local programs under way 
during 1949; and other aspects of the housing 
picture—private and public. <A_ bibliography 
on housing is included. 


HOUSING MANAGEMENT COSTS COM- 
PARED FOR 16 PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
PROJECTS, by J. S. Fuerst. 2 pp. Publication 
No. O-254. National Association of Housing 
Officials, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, 
Illinois. 

This leaflet is a reprint of an article written 
by Mr. Fuerst, chief of research and statistics 
in the development department of the Chi- 
cago Housing Authority, and published in the 
May 1950 issue of The American City. The 
article is a report on a study of comparative 
management costs for public and _ private 
housing projects in Chicago. 


AVAILABLE FROM OTHERS 


PLANNING THE HOME FOR OCCU- 
PANCY, by the American Public Health As- 
sociation Committee on the Hygiene of Hous- 
ing. 1950. 56 pp., tables. $2.50. Public Ad- 
ministration Service, 1313 East 60th Street, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 

The subcommittee on occupancy standards 
of the Committee on the Hygiene of Housing 
has issued this report as one of three dealing 
with “the human objectives which should be 
attained in the housing of the future—the 
standards of actual performance which are 
essential for health, safety, and satisfaction 
in the dwelling and its environment.” 

The first volume, published in 1948, was 
Planning the Neighborhood (see June 1948 
JourNaAL, page 171). The third, yet to be 
published, will deal with construction and 
equipment of the home. Planning the Home 
for Occupancy is concerned principally with 
the problems of adequate space, the arrange- 
ment of space within the home, and the 
relationship of rooms to each other and to 
the external environment. 

Dr. C.-E. A. Winslow, chairman of the 
Committee on the Hygiene of Housing, with 


August, 1950 
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Eleanor M. Watkins and Carl W. Andersen, 
prepar d the report 


To de reviewed 


THE TRUTH ABOUT PUBLIC HOUSING, 
National Housing Conference. 1950. 22 pp. 
illus. 15 cents. National Housing Conference, 
Inc., 1025 Vermont Avenue North West, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

NHC’s earlier publication by the same 
name (see May JourRNAL, page 181) has been 
redone in printed form. Quantity orders are 
available at reduced prices. 


BUILDING OPERATION AND MAINTE- 
NANCE, by C. A. March. 1950. $6.00. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Information Service, 327 
West 42nd Street, New York 18, New York. 

C. A. March, assistant to the superintendent 
of building operations for Detroit Edison 
Company, who has for 20 years supervised 
operation and maintenance of nearly 100 
buildings for the company, has written this 
book to meet the needs of those engaged in 
real estate and building management. He 
covers the latest and most economical meth 
ods of cleaning and maintaining floors and 
windows; furniture and office appliances are 
described; and advice is offered on how to 
keep pumps, motors, clevators, and other 
machinery ready for use. Carpentry, plumbing, 
painting, and plastering work involved in 
maintenance are covered, as are space layout 
problems and those of lighting, wiring, etc. 


RENTAL HOUSING UNDER FHA-608, 
Housing Committee of the New York Chap- 
ter of the American Institute of Architects. 
16 pp., illus. $1.00. New York Chapter, 
American Institute of Architects, 115 East 
40th Street, New York, New York. 

A monograph criticising the inadequacies 
of the large-scale rental housing produced 
under section 608 of the National Housing 
Act, based on a year’s study of such projects. 
The report carries a criticism of existing 


* housing, as well as a series of specific recom 


mendations for the administration of the 
Housing Act of 1949. The committee chair 
man, Frederick G. Frost, Jr., said the criticisms 


were made in order to point out the dehcien 
cies in the FHA 608 program which should 
not be repeated in current housing programs. 


HOUSING CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND SWEDEN: 1930- 
1946, by Harald Dickson and Paul F. 
Wendt. 1950. 28 pp., charts, tables. 50 cents. 
Land Economics, University of Wisconsin, 
Sterling Hall, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 

The authors of this article, which was 
published as a supplement to Land Economics 
have made a comparative analysis of Swedish 
and American housing, principally dealing 
with housing dimensions and characteristics 
in physical and monetary terms. The under 
lying origins of the differences and contrasts 
revealed in the study are not treated. 


ACOUSTIC MATERIALS, National Bureau 
of Standards. 1950. Building Research Sum- 
mary Report 72. 18 pp., mimeo. National 
Bureau of Standards, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

A report of studies on acoustic materials 
dealing with the purposes of such materials, 
the sound absorption processes, the types of 
materials available, and test methods of 
materials 


SUBURBAN APARTMENT DESIGNS. 1950. 
Timber Engineering Company, 1318 18th 
Street North West, Washington 6, D. C. 

Twenty-three winning designs in a recent 
contest for the design of an ecight-tamily 
garden-type apartment have been plano 
rraphed and copies are available upon re 
quest They include a variety of architec 
tural treatments for both one- and two-story 
units, and the plans and structural details 
are said to be adaptable to any size building 
or project 


SELECTING AN ARCHITECT FOR A LOW- 
RENT PUBLIC HOUSING PROJECT. 1950. 
7 pp. plano. Public Housing Administration, 
Longfellow Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

4 booklet written especially for new local 
housing authorities that have had no experi 
ence in developing low-rent housing projects, 
giving advice on how to select a competent 
architect. The booklet is based on the recom 
mendations of a group of widely-known 
architects and planners 


URBAN MORTGAGE LENDING BY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANIES, by R. J. Saulnier. 
1950. 192 pp., tables, charts. $2.50. National 
Bureau of Economic Research, 1819 Broad- 
way, New York 23, New York. 

Mr. Saulnier, professor of economics at 
Barnard College and Columbia University 
and director of the financial research program 
for the National Bureau of Economic Research, 
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Portiand, Oregon; Honolulu, Hawaii, Anaconda, 
Montana, Longview, Washington; Contra Costa 
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has written this monograph to describe the 
urban mortgage market served by life insur- 
ance companies. The record of investment 
experience from 1920 to 1946 is covered, 
and costs and returns on mortgage loan hold 
ings during 1945-1947 are included. 


YOUR MORTGAGE, by Frederick H. Allen. 
1950. 99 pp., charts, tables. $2.00. Duel, 
Sloan & Pearce, Inc., 270 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, New York. 

This is a general book on mortgages, writ 
ten for the private homeowner, answering 
basic questions on mortgages, title insurance, 
surveys, terms of mortgage contracts, interest, 
insurance, income tax deductions, FHA loans, 
building loans, etc. The appendices cover the 
six different mortgage plans most commonly 
in use and show through diagrams and charts 
what a mortgage loan will cost. The author 
is a partner in Harrison, Ballard and Allen, 
housing consultants. 


DECISIONS— 

(Continued from page 276) 

nance” and “measure” are synonymous 
terms, “each meaning a legislative en- 
actment;” and (2) that the California 
Housing Authorities Law provided a 
comprehensive scheme for the function 
ing of local authorities, specifying 
their powers, duties, and obligations, 
and that, once such authorities were 
duly created, the actions of authorities 
and local governing bodies under the 
state law “are administrative only for 
the purpose of giving statewide effect 
to the declared legislative policy.” The 
court concluded, accordingly, that “the 
resolution of the City Council is not 
subject to the referendum provisions of 
the municipal charter and the members 
of the Council may not be enjoined 
from approving the action of the au- 
thority in carrying out a housing pro- 
gram for the City of Eureka.” Housing 
Authority of the City of Eureka v. Su- 
perior Court of the State, California, 
In and For the County of Humboldt, 
Sup. Ct. Calif., June 21, 1950, Sec. 
No. 6097 (not yet officially reported.) 


FLORIDA— 
Referenda Approved 

Less than a week after the Eureka 
case, the supreme court of Florida, 
in Barnes et al v. City of Miami et al, 
held that it was the duty of the city of 
Miami, upon a petition under the in- 
itiative provisions of the city’s charter, 
to call an election to determine whether 
the city should engage in a_ public 
housing program pursuant to the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949. 

The city charter provided that “the 
people shall have power . . . to pro- 
pose ordinances, including ordinances 
granting franchises or privileges and 
to adopt the same at the polls, such 
power being known as the initiative.” A 
group of pro-housing voters petitioned 
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EDWARD WEINFELD 

has been nominated by President Truman to 
serve as United States judge in the southern 
district of New York. Mr. Weinfeld was the 
president of NAHO in 1941-42 and _ served 
five terms as a member of its Board of Gov 
ernors. He was for two years the president of 
the National Housing Conference, from 1948 
to 1950. His major housing position was as 
New York State Housing Commissioner from 
1939 through 1942. He is a lawyer by pro 
fession, having practiced in New York City for 
more than 25 years. 

A New York Times editorial congratulates 
the President on his appointment of Mr. Wein 
feld and says: “A man of warm sympathies, 
of fairness and high personal integrity, he will, 
we are confident, be a respected judge.” 


A. S. GUILD 





retired as executive director of the Hawan 
Housing Authority on June 36 after some 12 


years in the position. He is pictured above at 
the farewell party given him by the staff of 
the authority, attended by over 135 employees 
and their families. 

Lee Maice has succeeded Mr. Guild as the 
authority's director. He had previously been 
assistant director. 


for an election to adopt or reject a pro- 
posed ordinance which would have 
authorized the Miami Authority to 
apply to PHA for a preliminary loan 
and to execute a cooperation agree- 
ment with the city. The current suit 
was instituted by anti-housing voters 
to enjoin the city and its commission 
from holding the election, on the theory 
that the proposed ordinance was “ad- 
ministrative” in nature and therefore 
not a proper subject for an initiative 
election. 

In refusing to enjoin the election, 
the court stated that “in determining 
what may constitute a legislative and 





ROBERT K. CREIGHTON 

has resigned as a field representative in the 
Division of Slum Clearance and Urban Re- 
development in the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency to become the executive di 
rector of the Chattanooga Housing Authority 
Before going with HHFA early this year, Mr. 
Creighton had been the director of the Hous 
ing Authority of the City of Asheville, North 
Carolina. During the war, he had been with 
HHFA’s predecessor agency: the National 
Housing Agency. 


FREDERICK T. ASCHMAN 

has been named executive director of the Chi 
cago Plan Commission. He has resigned as 
f the Cook County Hous 
ing Authority to take over his new respon 


executive director 


sibilities. He had been with the housing au 
thority for about four years, originally as assist 
ant director; since 1948 as director. Previously 
he had been with the Illinois State Housing 
Board as director of research. 


HINTS— 
(Continued from page 285) 

The tenant is given an adjusted rent of 
$11, our lowest rent, and advised to apply 
for unemployment compensation. He must 
report back to the office as soon as he is 
employed. Rent is then readjusted. 


Kitty Gillespie, former housing man- 
ager, now management director, Beau 
mont: 

We would give Mr. McDougal an extension 
until the 15th of the month and advise him 
where he may register for employment. With 
the permission of the tenant, we contact a 
welfare agency and it in turn assists him in 
finding employment. If no employment is 
found and no income is received by the fam 
ily, the welfare agency pays the rent for the 
month. If the tenant is a veteran, the rent 
is adjusted to the lowest possible amount and 
if he is not a veteran, the full rent is paid. 
The adjustment is made for a period of 
three months or until the tenant is able to 
pay the full amount. 


what an administrative matter or mea- 
sure . .. if the measure proposed re- 
lates to a subject of permanent and 
general character it will be regarded as 
legislative . . and that “the long 
range program of providing low-cost 
housing facilities will certainly be per- 
manent and general in character.” The 
court was further persuaded to the 
“legislative” view by the fact that the 
city’s obligations under the coopera- 
tion agreement (e.g. the vacating of 
streets and alleys, the waiving of build- 
ing code requirements, the granting of 
easements, etc.) would all have to be 
fulfilled “through the adoption of ordi- 
nances by the legislative body of the 
City.” Barnes et al v. City of Miami 
et al., Sup. Ct. Fla. June 26, 1950 
(not yet officially reported). 

| Ed. note: the elections subsequently 
held in Little Rock and Miami resulted 
in favor of public housing. | 
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POSITIONS 


A22, PROJECT PLANNER—MIDWEST 

To be in charge of a single project or proj 
ects, under the director of development of a 
local housing authority. Applicant must hav. 
a degree in architecture or c ty planning, with 
at least two years experience in one or both 
fields, plus ability to direct plarning studies 
necessary in the formulation otf development 
and redevelopment plans, to create workable 
site plans, and to estimate development costs. 
Must have knowledge of land acquisition pro 
cedures and demohton practices. Salary 
$4500-$6000. 


A23, PLANNING TECHNICIAN— 
MIDWEST 

Local housing authority needs employee 
with degree in architecture or city planning 
or equivalent experience to perform various 
drafting and site planning jobs, under super 
vision, and to assist in planning studies. Must 
be a competent draftsman in the fields of site 
planning and city layout; must have a work 
ing knowledge of design principles plus the 
ability to solve minor physical planning prob 
lems. Salary—$3600-$4200. 


A24, RESEARCH ANALYST—MIDWEST 

For local housing authority, to establish 
specifications for the collection and assembly 
of statistical data necessary to the planning 
and development of physical projects; to su 
pervise such collection and assembly when it 
is undertaken directly by the local housing 
authority itself, and to act as liaison agent 
when it is undertaken by private firms; and 
to furnish the director of development with 
competent analysis of statistical data so col 
lected and assembled. 

Degree in city planning or land economics 
with emphasis on study of statistics required, 
plus full knowledge of the relationship of 
statistical data to the physical and sociolog 
ical planning of development and redevelop 
ment projects. Salary—$3600-$4200. 


A26, PERSONNEL OFFICER— 
EAST COAST 

For local housing authority, to be respon 
sible for recruiting personnel, preparing per 
sonnel regulations, developing classification 
plan, preparing pay plan, appraising qualifica 
tions of applicants, developing training pro 
grams, and bringing about the observance of 
orderly and authorized personnel procedures. 

Desired qualifications include completion of 
college courses in psychology, statistics, and/or 
economics, two years of experience as personnel 
technician in sizable government or business 
organization having a comprehensive personnel 
program based upon the conscious recegnition 
and observance of recognized personnel princi 
ples. Salary—$6000-$7000. 


A28, PLANNING TECHNICIAN — MID- 
WEST 

For local planning board, to work with 
city agencies and local industrial, business, 
and resident committees on detailed plan- 
ning for two-square mile area. Duties in 
clude economic analysis, planning, drafting, 
interpretation. Starting salary—$5000. 


August, 1950 


AVAILABLE 


A29, A30—ASSOCIATE ARCHITECTURAL 


ENGINEERS—CHICAGO 
A29—Grade I1—Must have college degree 





in the field with some experience preferred 
Salary $300-$360 

A30—Grade Il—Must have one year ex 
perience plus college degree in the field, or 
equivalent. Salary—$330-$398 
A3I—SENIOR LIAISON ARCHITECT 


CHICAGO 

Position open in either grade I or Il, 
depending upon qualifications. Grade I re 
quires six years of experience and college 
degree in the field, or equivalent; salary 
$474-$574. Grade II requires eight years ex 
perience and college degree in the field or 
equivalent; salary—$551-$611 


A32—SENIOR PLANNER II 
ING) —CHICAGO 


Must have eight years of experience plus 


(SUPERVIS 


college degree in the field, or equivalent 


Salary—$551-$611 
A33—PROJECT-SITE PLANNER — CHI- 
CAGO 


Must have two years experience and col 
lege degree in field, or equivalent. Salary 
$368-$444. 


A34—SENIOR PLANNER I—CHICAGO 

Requires six years of experience and col 
lege degree in the field, or equivalent. Sal 
ary—$474-$574. 


A35, A36—ASSISTANT PLANNERS—CHI- 
CAGO 

A35—Grade I—Must have college degree 
plus some work toward degree in field. Sal 
ary—$248-$296 

A36—Grade II]—Must have college degrec 


in field. Salary—$272-$324. 


A37—CONSTRUCTION ENGINEER—CHI- 


CAGO 
Must have two years of experience and col- 
lege degree in the field, or equivalent. Salary 


—$368-$444. 


A38—HEAD MAP DRAFTSMAN — CHI- 
CAGO 

Must have college degree in field with 
some experience Salary—$300 
$360. 


preferred 


A39 — ILLUSTRATING 
CHICAGO 


Must have college degree in field 
$272-$324 
For all 


DRAFTSMAN — 
Salary 


Chicago position openings listed 
above, write for further information to: Jer 
ry Knight, Personnel Director, Chicago Hous 
ing Authorit 608 South Dearborn Street, 


Chicago, Illinois 


POSITIONS WANTED 


WI1, Male—PLANNING 


Community planner with TVA: torme 
planning analyst with county regional plan 
ning department; designer of shopping and 
community center tor planning board; three 
ears as architectural designer in New York 


Ct two years as construction superintendent 
in shipbuilding Served with combat engincers 
during World War Il 


ter's degrees 


Bachelor's and ma 


city planning trom Harvard 
Universit ind three years of architectural 
design and construction at New York Uni 


versit 


Wi12, Female, 40—TENANT RELATIONS, 
COMMUNITY SERVICES, HOUSING RE.- 
SEARCH, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 

Nearly five ars with FPHA as regional 
| 


leasing and occupancy 


advisor, war housing 
manager, and editor ot management material 
in 1939 directed survey of substandard hous 
ing for local housing authority; research a 
sociate with Citizens’ Housing Council of New 


York and NAHO for several years 


' 
numerous articles, pamphlets, and reports on 


author of 


housing management and other subjects 


W13, Male—HOUSING 
SISTANT MANAGER 


Now and for four years project accountant 


MANAGER, AS 


with local housing authority auditing project 
accounts, income reviews, verifying monthly 
reports to central office, preparing financial 
statements, government reports, and install 
img accounting systems previously erved tor 
four years with OPA as statistical clerk, ac 
counting clerk, and rent accountant. Educa 
tion includes two years of college work with 
majors in educational sociology and psychol 
ogy; two years in principles of accounting 
three years night school in business; courses 
in real estate principles, land utilization, 
property management, and sales. Active in 
Boy Scout work as assistant scout master and 


in church, lodge, and fraternity work. 


HOUSING STUDIES 






ies 


ECONOMICAL - AUTHORITATIVE 


The ERA, selected to make housing stud- 
throughout the 
pleased to serve your authority also. We 
have a field director nearby to meet 
with you at your convenience — and 
without obligation. 


nation, will be 


ECONOMIC RESEARCH AGENCY 


WRITE 114 NORTH CARROLL ST 


MADISON 


PHONE. 6-1979 


WISCONSIN 
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CALIFORNIA IS FACING A FIGHT 

At a recent meeting of the executive committee of the Cali- 
fornia Committee for Representative Government it was sug- 
gested that I write you calling to your attention the desperate 
situation we here in California face in Proposition No. 10, 
which the real estate lobby has succeeded in placing on our 
ballot for the November 7 election (see page 275). As you 
are no doubt aware, this state proposition, if it carries, will 
force a public referendum in every locality every time a low- 
rent housing project is proposed. 

I used the word desperate above because if this thing 
carries it spells doomsday for low-rent housing in California 
and possibly in the nation. When the executive committee 
suggested that I write you, they did so with the thought that 
whenever you mention the California situation, you might 
make mention of the fact that we are going to be at a great 
financial disadvantage in attempting to match funds with the 
wealthy real estate lobby; therefore, friends of public hous- 
ing anywhere should not hesitate to make a financial contri- 
bution to our Committee since such contributions will be 
of great assistance in defeating Proposition No. 10 in Calli- 
fornia, where there are in excess of 90,000 real estate licenses 
issued. 

If any of our friends throughout the nation would like to 
contribute to the cause, they may do so with checks to “The 
Committee for Representative Government” and mail them 
to the director, Gerould L. Gill, P.O. Box 549, Martinez, 
California. As you know, Gerry is the chairman of the 
Contra Costa Housing Authority. 

George E. Stephan, County of San Luis Obispo 


MORE NEWS FROM CALIFORNIA 
The Eureka, California, “test” case litigation (see page 276) 
had all of California’s housers watching with keen interest, 
feeling that success or failure could have far-reaching con- 
sequences state-wide Very nice release you gave this 
Region’s conference in the July JourNAL faving re- 
covered from the conference (no small feat) and a vacation, 
I return to find an atmosphere in housing generally of anxious 
suspense because of the heavy war clouds and their possible 
direct relation to housing, particularly in this area, while 
Washington murmurs: “Well, let’s see”—regarding: 
1—Relaxation of eligibility of non-veterans for temporary 
war housing units, where they have been strictly persona 
non grata, to which the army ordnance branch here (Benicia) 
retorts: “Can’t wait long” and is currently twisting its Wash- 
ington arm to get housing for fresh in-migrant workers, vets 
and non-vets, who have scented across five intervening states 
the round-the-clock work schedule to provide tools of the 
army trade for South Korea. 
2—Relinquishment—( ? ) 
3—Disposition—( ? ) 
4—Low-Rent Programs—(?) 
Doris Granfield, Journal of Housing Reporter, 
Pacific Southwest Region 


CINCINNATI HAS ACTIVE HOUSING STANDARDS PROGRAM 

In the May Journat, I read with a good deal of interest 
the series of articles under the heading “Stopping Slums Be- 
fore They Start.” Whoever wrote the article did not know 
that Cincinnati has had housing regulations applying to exist- 
ting buildings—equivalent to a housing code but not called 
by that name—since about 1917. 

In addition to that fact, in the congested area there has 
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been routine annual inspection for at least 20 years by the 
Housing Bureau of the Building Department. 

In addition to that fact, the Housing Bureau has not only 
issued orders for compliance but has—according to its own 
methods—appraised the quality of housing by dwelling units, 
by buildings, and by census tracts, not annually but frequently. 
They have good power for both vacation and condemnation 
and prior to the severe shortage, used them. 

In addition to that, a conference was recently called at 
the mayor’s office by the city manager of all those city 
agencies involved in housing standards enforcement—includ- 
ing the presiding judge of the municipal court. They did 
not want to establish a housing court but have pledged 
cooperation in active enforcement. 

In addition, we have worked out an understanding with 
the rent control office whereby the Housing Bureau notifies 
them if there are orders against properties in the congested 
area for which owners are asking rent increases. In such 
cases, rent increases are not being allowed until the orders 
have been complied with. 

So you see, although we have not been excited about things 
like “Yardville”’—which I think are just a “flash in the pan” 
—there has been action. 

I thought your article excellent. Please do not consider 
this comment to be any indication of “peeve” because we 
were left out. After all, your staff couldn’t know everything 
that is going on in the country. 

Bleecker Marquette, Executive Secretary, 
Better Housing League of Cincinnati 


PLATTSBURGH WANTS HOUSING STANDARDS PROGRAM 

I was very much interested in the May issue of the 
Journat oF Hovusine with its article on various important 
aspects of keeping up housing standards. Our Housing 
Commission is to make recommendations to the mayor 
and the city council on the housing situation here as soon 
as we have completed the housing survey that is now ander- 
way here. We should like to make then recommendations 
for a well-rounded program for the city and I feel we could 
well include most if not all of the points you have mentioned. 

Our building code is antiquated—the building inspector 
has been trying to get it modernized for some time—and 
we have no housing code. We should very much like to 
have copies of either good housing codes for smaller cities, 
or of a “model code” if such exists. We would appreciate 
the same type of information for building codes. We are 
further interested in the provisions necessary for establishing 
and enforcing a housing court. And would building and/or 
housing codes cover health and fire hazards, or should they 
be included in separate health and fire regulations? While 
many of our buildings are serious fire traps, we find that the 
fire department can only warn at present the owners of such 
buildings. 

The Baltimore Plan and the Yardville idea could also help 
in some parts of our city. Could we perhaps see some sort 
of outline of how such proposals are worked out? These 
proposals would, of course, be in addition to any for new 
housing, whether low-income, cooperative, or private. The 
Commission feels that it has the opportunity in its recommen- 
dations to make a comprehensive plan for good housing. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Hale Niebyl, 
Plattsburgh, New York 
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ALUMINUM WINDOWS IMPROVING ALL THE TIME 

As you know, we have been running a series of ads on 
{lwintite Aluminum Windows in the JourNnat oF Hovusine, 
since we recognize it as a natural outlet for our product. 
We are also going into your exhibit in Detroit in October. 

1 should like to comment on the remarks in the article 
on aluminum windows on page 173 of the May Journat. 

First, before the war, there wasn’t an aluminum window 
on the market that could be used for public housing. The 
only aluminum windows were very high priced and were 
custom built, primarily for the commercial type of building. 
We, therefore, can not draw on a background of experience 
over a period of years. The General Bronze Company and 
the Aluminum Window Corporation, which is a wholly 
owned subsidiary, were the first to bring out an apartment 
type aluminum double-hung window and have now been 
in production for approximately five: years on this item, with 
better than a million installed to date. 

The comments in the May Journat of Mr. S. E. Mitchell, 
Sr., of Paducah are somewhat misleading, as there is no 
reason that a storm sill should not be installed as well as a 
storm lintel, the same as with any other type of window 
on the market. His statement regarding oxidization is also 
misleading. If oxidization is very slow and gives a very gray 
appearance to the metal after a period of years, ordinary 
washing would eliminate even this discoloration. We believe 
the difficulty behind his criticism regarding sills buckling in 
the center on wide windows has been overcome. His trouble 
also may have been, as he states, caused in construction. 

To comment further, there have been a great many im 
provements in aluminum windows in the last few years, as is 
true for any new product placed on the market, and there 
will continued to be improvements as time goes on. 

We should like to cooperate very thoroughly with you in 
this matter. If it is agreeable to you, and since it is very 
close to our hearts, we should like to prepare an article for 
you regarding aluminum windows on public housing for pub 
lication in the JouRNAL. 


(Epiror’s Notre: an article will appear in an early issue.) 


Victor C. Petersen, Vice President in Charge of Sales, 
The Aluminum Window Corporation 


BOX SCORE FOR MASSACHUSETTS 

Now that the Massachusetts state-aided program has 
reached the end of its second year, | thought you might be 
interested in printing our box score for’ the moment. 


Projects Communities Units 
Completed 37 35 4700 
Under Construction 73 64 7300 
In Design Stage 5 5 900 
Approved 140 88 15,700 


Total Money Approved: $183,000,000 
Harold Robinson, Director, 
Massachusetts State Housing Board 


NEGATIVE REACTION TO COMMUNITY SPACE ARTICLE 

I react somewhat negatively to the “Six Answers” on 
community space in the July issue of the Journat. I would 
have liked to have seen some editorial comment or introduc- 
tion to the series of observations. | believe that such a mixture 
of cats and dogs is represented in those localities covered that 
some unfair generalizations may result from the article. 
Perhaps I shouldn’t say unfair, but unwarranted generaliza- 
tions. Most of the reactions seem to approach the question 
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The beauty 
of this 
ELANO 
faucet handle 
is 
Individual Broaching, 
Duallock, Triplechrome Plating 


ELANO offers you not only the 
beauty of this excellently stvled faucet 
handle but also the stamina and dur- 
ability of solid brass. Individually 
manufactured to fit your faucet stems. 
Guaranteed to remain in level position 
and not damage the stem tops. 


ExLaNo handles are the talk of 
housing maintenance men who have 
tried and proven them. Furnished “H™ 
& “C” or plain, 
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by assuming that community space and its use is something 
that you provide for or eliminate without any relationship 
to “sound business practices of management.” I prefer to 
look at community space and its use as being an integral 
part of achieving sound business management. The behavior 
by-products of tenants as the result of being exposed to com 
munity activities should not be evaluated exclusively in terms 
of “do-gooder” activity. I firmly believe that community 
space can be used to achieve better tenant maintenance, 
improve rent collection, etc., in many project situations. 


A lot of trouble in this business may be plain semantics. 
Most of the writers seem to reflect the conventional under 
standing of community space and project services as being 
case work practice. I believe in, and we attempt to practice, 
a community organization approach as being the basis for 
the design and use of community space. The skills involved 
in this application are just as real and just as necessary as 
the qualifications of the attorney, or accountant, or architect. 


Ellis Ash, Baltimore 


KIND WORDS 
Some nice things were said at the National Conference of 
Social Work in Auantic City with respect to the outstanding 
quality of the JournaLt oF Housinc. Naturally I have been 
well pleased with your thoughtful presentation of the social 
requirements of housing. 
Sydney Maslen, Toronto, Ontario 


We want to congratulate you on the article on housing 
standards in the May Journac. It was very well done. 


Frances H. Morton, Baltimore 
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Far sighted thinking and long range planning 
went into the development of this ultra-modern 
apartment building located in Chicago’s suburbs. 

And selection of the proper heating control system 

played an extremely significant role during that planning. 
One primary consideration was the heating cost 
factor. Honeywell Personalized Heating Control 
seemed the logical answer, and with good reason. 
For with P.H.C. substantial savings can be effected 
in the furnace room. Individual thermostats in each 
apartment permit regulation of heat to satisfy the 
requirements of each tenant. No need to overheat 
the entire building simply to satisfy a few 
“cold-blooded’ occupants. 

P.H.C. makes possible higher rentals, too, because 
of the added personalized comfort factor for each 
apartment. And with satisfied tenants, less 

frequent turnover results. 
If you are planning a new apartment 
development, or a modernization program 
discuss P.H.C. with your heating engineer. 
Look into all the benefits you gain with this 
modern method of heating control. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell, Minneapolis 8, 
Minnesota. In Canada: Leaside, Toronto 17, Ontario. 


DEPENDABLE CONTROLS COST LESS THAN SERVICE 
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